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best American newspapers 
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Dr. Herbert Pardes, New York Presbyterian 
Hospital chief executive, talks about medical 
journalism with Neil Hickey. 
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THE EX-SPORTSWRITER Gene Collier tells why quit writing sports 


and went elsewhere look for heroes. 
THE FAN Michael Shapiro focuses Pete Rose and Jim Gray, and why 
sports really matter. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER Mannie Millan searches for unique images his 
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panel picks the ten best and five more watch. And magazine 
columnist, Marshall Loeb, tells what makes great editor. 
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When good editors come together with the Newhouse management 
philosophy, better newspapers result. Brent Cunningham reports. 
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James Risser assesses dramatic events the Los Angeles Times. With 

crisis chronology and report the origins the newsroom 
Christopher Hanson chronicles the start the silly season for politicians 

and the media, particularly the baiting “beta” Gore. 
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Waco prosecutor warns Reno 
evidence possibly withheld 


Lee Hancock 


Staff Writer of The Dallas Morning News 


risks heavy 


One in an occasional series 


By Barbara Kessler 
and Tim Wyatt 
Writers of The Dallas Morning News 


©1999, The Daiiss News 
When he arrived at Medical 
City’s emergency room last April 
2-montb-old Roy Jackson Jr. was un- 
conscious, with four cracked ribs 
and legs broken in two places. 
Worse, the damage to his brain stem 
left doctors and nurses doubtful 
that he would survive the nigh 
Por some inside Child Protective 
Services, the case of the battered 
nfant would become a symbol of a 
crisis at the agency — a crisis 
as ebbed but not subsided. 
¢ Dallas CPS office, buffeted 


| 
: *Daily: 518,548 - 


BF ror over sentence. US. t 


Panama, accounts say 


CPS staff. 
Por Roy Jr.. that 
logjam, according to « 


and testimony, would 


tating impect. It me 
would endure an eigh 
in which he would be 
cigarette lighter, th. 
legs into his crib and « 


Notations about file 


Case illustrates Bush biography recalled 


Author’s collaborator earlier books was fellow 


By Tod Robberson 


win tmerce Bureau of The Datlas Morning News 


Morning News 
PANAMA CITY — The United 
tates military conducted secret 
sts of Agent Orange and other tox. 
herbicides in Panama during the 


ered with « pillow end 70s. po’ent ially exposing 


CPS case went unattended. 


During that period, accord 
Please see CPS on Page 244. 


Over the years, been recognized for quality 


reporting well commitment journalistic 


al prosecutor involved longest in 
the Branch Davidian investigation. 


“There was discussion about 


story of 


Allegations 
aren’t proven, 
military says 


accuracy and integrity. 


nate Son: George W. Bush 
and the Making of an American Presi 


senld be termed 


H. Hattield, au 


of rangeland used for weapons and 
ammunition tests since World War 
Il. Officials in Panama say the addi- 
tion of claims for Agent Orange-re- 
lated exposure could cause liability 
claims against the US. government 
to skyrocket 

The US. military will complete « 
scheduled withdrawal from Pana 


Increased one important result. 


Ballas News 


Sunday: 781,959. Circulation totals as reported by ABC Publisher's Statement for six months ending 9/30/99. 
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CRIME 
COMMUNITIES 


MEDIA FELLOWSHIP 


1999 FELLOWS 


The Center Crime, Communities 
Culture the Open Society 
Institute pleased announce its 
1999 Crime Communities 
Media Fellows: 


Nell Bernstein 
Pacifica News Service 


Dan Collison 
Contributor, NPR 
Andrew Lichtenstein 
Photo Journalist 
Salim Muwakkil 
Columnist, Chicago Tribune 


Eric Whitney 
High Plains News Service 


The Crime Communities Media 
Fellowship awarded annually 
journalists cover in-depth 
stories issues related 
incarceration the United States. 
Fellows will required 
produce publishable broadcast- 
ready works. The average one 
year grant $50,000. 


CENTER 


\BOUT THE 


The Center Crime, 
Communities Culture the 
Open Society Institute seeks 
create better understanding 
and support for effective and 
humane responses to crime in 
order enhance the safety 
communities. The Center supports 
innovative programs and research 
safety and provides fellowships 
people committed becoming 
leaders the field. The Center 
seeks projects representing 
variety viewpoints and 
committed protecting the 
integrity and independence 
each work. 


For more information, visit our website: 
www.soros.org/crime/ 


or call Miriam Porter at (212) 548-0146 
or E-mail mporter@sorosny.org 


Crime & Communities Media Fellowships 
The Center on Crime, Communities & 
Culture 
400 West 59th Street, New York, NY 10019 
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THE NEW 
LAURELS DARTS 


greatly admire the look and 
the contents the new issue. 
The choice commentators 
promises variety intelli- 
gent voices whose responses 
will not automatic and pre- 
dictable. 

Editors choosing America’s 
best newspapers, their rank- 
ings and their judgments, 
valuable reading, and the 
choice journalists reflect 
the century happy one. 

THOMAS GRIFFITH 

Former media writer, Time 

New York, New York 


The measure good indus- 
try magazine issue practical: 
how much time spend 
the newsroom copy machine 
making copies articles that 
someone else our newspa- 
per ought read? 

spent lot time copying 
items your new issue for the 
benefit Press reporters, edi- 
tors, circulation and advertis- 
ing folks well our pub- 
lisher. (Actually, just sent our 
publisher the whole damned 
issue with lots little post-it 
notes.) Well done. 

PAUL MERKOSKI 

Editor 

The Press Atlantic City 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


was blown away the 
November/December issue 
I’ve sent subscription. 
KATHARINE GRAHAM 
Washington, D.C. 


applaud your November/ 
December cover story, “Is 
There Better Way?” The 
American public deserves 
better break “Covering Cam- 
paign 2000” than got 1996. 


the superficiality the com- 
ments the pundits. Gail 


Collins, for example, speaks 
the unelectibility Hillary 


Clinton and Rudy Giuliani 
(the mayoralty New York 
City not elective office?) 
and then rhapsodizes over her 
Republican father’s adoration 
for Boston mayor 


One last complaint: liked 
the Darts Laurels section 
just was. Excuse suspi- 
cions, but fear this change 
will excuse for easing 
the culprits who have, for 
the most part, clearly earned 
the arrows thrown their way. 

BRADLEY Moopy 
Montgomery, 


James Michael Curl- Alabama 
ey, saying “he was 

much more interest- The new look and 
ing than any pol- new voices make 
had Ohio.” Mayor What concerns 
Curley served jail 


time for income-tax 
evasion the pro- 
ceeds his political corrup- 
tion, thus stealing simultane- 
ously from Boston tax-payers 
and his fellow U.S. citizens. 

not colorful personali- 
ties private peccadilloes that 
the press needs pursue. The 
press needs know its facts 
and figures can test relia- 
bility the candidates’ con- 
tentions. 

JOHN SHURTLEFF 
Morristown, New Jersey 


nonjournalist who 
reads your publication keep 
with news and trends 
journalism and the mass 
media, not very excited 
encouraged the look, for- 
mat, content the Novem- 
ber/December issue. liked the 
format the way was and did- 
see any need for change. 
think the most recent issue 
filled excess with opinion 
pieces, some which are inter- 
esting and provocative and 
some not all. 

The ten-plus pages cov- 
erage the 2000 election real- 
added very little what has 
been said these pages before 
and seemed weighted more 
the direction pontificating 
than providing new insight 
and ideas. 


the future will 
reflective the poor 
quality your recent ranking 
the best newspapers the 
country. 

Nothing your “methodol- 
ogy” indicates what the polled 
editors were examining when 
they wrote down their rank- 
ings. 

hope some editors based 
their decisions thorough 
each paper, but imagine that 
most, pressed they are, 
made gut judgments based 
something less definable and 
more suppositional, including 
occasional reading few 
the papers, fresh rumors 
and old clichés, and ASNE 
and APME friendships. 

The survey betrayed your 
mission and undermined 
your otherwise legitimate 
efforts become more solid, 
more credible, and more 
demanding our profession. 

HANK KLIBANOFF 

Business editor 

The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


CHALLENGING GERMOND 


Jack Germond, “No Sense 
Proportion” Novem- 
ber/ December), took cou- 


whether the contents 
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ple good swings the cur- 
rent state political journal- 
ism, but really missed his 
chance home run. fact, 
purposefully kept the bat 
his shoulder the big fat 
pitch streaked down the mid- 
dle the plate. 

Germond wrote, “Any 
reporter who doesn’t answer 
the reader’s first question 
covering the school board. 
Nor believe fulfill our 
function properly making 
checklists ‘the issues’ 
and concentrating our cover- 
age there.” 

Wrong, Jack! I’m reminded 
times I’ve spent laboring 
over billiards table. Numer- 
ous times, the curious have 
asked, “Who’s winning?” Well, 
pool shooting, there 
such concept. any time, 
anyone might “run the table” 
scratch the eight-ball. The 
same applies political cam- 
paigns. Ironically, Germond 
counter his position. 
wrote, “The politicians 
Washington perform poor- 
office that the voters 
increasingly ignore cam- 
paigns.” what exactly does 
the phrase, the candidate 
winning, mean? 

another misconception 
his article, Germond wrote, 
“It not our function 
repair the system, however. 
Political reporters should not 
take upon themselves 
claim some public purpose 
beyond gathering and pre- 
senting the news. the system 
isn’t working, should 
describe it, not fix it.” 

Wrong, Jack! Whether jour- 
nalists like not, they are 
part the political system. 
The press could regain great 
deal its lost integrity 
making honest checklist 
“the issues” and “concen- 
trating coverage there.” 
That’s the part the political 
system journalists can repair. 
not the press, who? 

RON DUPLANTIS 
Huntington Beach, California 
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HEADS 


CJR quite right that the 
Clinton administration’s new 
interagency effort “imple- 
ment more deliberate and 
well-developed international 
public information strategy 
bears watching” (Currents, 
November/December 

That ought func- 
tion the press. But can 
rely upon the very same peo- 
ple who have proven mad- 
deningly gullible not 
enthusiastically cooperative 
when comes the mis- 


information and disinforma- 


tion promulgated our gov- 
ernment and others 
the effort disarm the law- 
abiding public? 


Surely press freedom too 


important left jour- 
nalists. 

WILLIAM DURR 

Cornwallville, New York 


MISSING FILTER 


the thought-provoking dia- 


log, “Millennium-Bound: 
Reflections the Century” 
November/December), 
about the lack any “discrim- 
inating among the 


news-ingesting public struck 
being more important 


than ever. But, taken with John 
Seigenthaler’s comment 
“the rise kind culture 
allegation and 
concerns 
about the blending enter- 
tainment and journalism, 
seems the press blame. 
Maybe the discriminating fil- 
ter that once easily segregated 


fascist dictator, racist soci- 
ety, and corrupt president 


from the public good can 
longer apply because the pub- 
lic has been conditioned away 
from definitions the press’s 
traditional purpose. The press, 
its historical 
measured the acts leaders 
against subjective notion 
right and wrong. Now, 


comment | 


*SERIOUS about ASIA? 
about the region? 

EAGER improve 
your UNDERSTANDING, 
your JOURNALISM, 
your SPEECHWRITING? 


ASIA PACIFIC 


| 
| 


MEDIA NETWORK 


leading newspapers the ASIA PACIFIC, including: 


SOUTH CHINA MORNING POST 

THE STRAITS TIMES 

LOS ANGELES TIMES 

THE JAPAN TIMES 
INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 
THE KOREA TIMES 
BANGKOK POST 


UCLA, UCSD Graduate School International 

Relations Pacific Studies, Nanyang Technological 
University (Singapore), California State University, 
Paul Getty Trust, ARCO and StarTV (Hong Kong) 


and stay informed 


our famed DeadlineSCHOLAR service 
(free) improve your JOURNALISM 


(email: deadline@ucla.edu) 
APMN network 


(free trial period) 


SUBSCRIBE 


Contact Founder and Director TOM PLATE, 
(tplate@ucla.edu), APMN Associate Director 
ALICE (alicewu@ucla.edu) 


ASIA 


our new op-ed service 


seems, the press represent- 
ing the interests itself. 

ANDY RUSNAK 

Editor, Composites Fabrication 

Magazine 

Arlington, Virginia 


UNCROSSED 


the reasons folks distrust the 
media that the media often 
either tell only half the story 
or, with increasing frequency, 
tell the wrong story. 
cliché because reflects reali- 
ty. Thus, several letters the 
editor your last issue com- 
plained that reports 
were wrong. That those letters 
went unanswered conces- 
sion their verity. 

Ironically, the same issue 
Lawrence Grossman wrote 
his review The Insider 
that “journalists cross every 
dot every and check every 
fact.” (His emphasis.) Wish 
were true. not. 

Unless and until the media 
including those who pur- 
port comment the media 
sufficiently check their facts 
get right, trust the 
media will continue de- 
grade. Sadly, the end road will 
the unchecked government 
against which the Framers 
erected the First Amendment. 
paraphrase Robert Bolt’s 
Man For All Seasons, when all 
the media-guards our liber- 
ties are flat, where will hide? 

RALPH ADAM FINE 

Judge, Wisconsin Court 
Appeals (and former journalist) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


PLANS, NOT POEMS 


The elegant elegy communi- 
journalism Geneva Over- 
holser the November/De- 
cember issue told again 
what learned true col- 
lege thirty years ago and 
first job the profession 


Press Seminars 
Health Policy 


breakfast series for journalists 
George Lundberg, M.D., series moderator 


Spring 2000 Program 


Tuesday February 8:00 a.m. 9:30 a.m. 
America’s Uninsured: 


The Search for Solutions 


Thomas Reardon, M.D., American Medical Association 
(invited) 

Charles Kahn Ill, Health Insurance Association America 

Ron Pollack, Families USA 


Tuesday March 8:00 a.m. 9:30 a.m. 
Election 2000: 


Decoding the Politics Healthcare 


Robert Blendon, Harvard School Public Health 
Celinda Lake, Lake Snell Perry Associates 
Goeas, The Tarrance Group 


Tuesday April 8:00 a.m. 9:30 a.m. 
Medical the Internet: 


The Medium and the Messages 


Humphrey Taylor, Harris Interactive 

Alejandro Jadad, M.D., Health Information Research Unit, 
McMaster University 

Bruce Dan, M.D., WebMD. 


Seminars are held 
The Columbia Club 
West 43rd Street, New York, 


light breakfast served. 


RSVP Pro-Media, 212-245-0510 
ProMediaNY @aol.com. 
Include your telephone number and complete address. 


These programs are supported 
The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 


circulation daily small 
town western Colorado. 

Over the last four years 
Detroit I’ve seen the local Free 
Press drop from being one 
the ten largest and one the 
ten best newspapers the 
country. goes unmentioned 
editors your poll. Its cir- 
culation has dropped per- 
cent, after the newspaper and 
its JOA partner tried break 
six local unions and brought 
replacement workers from 
outside the community. 

Tony Ridder, resident 
California and c.e.o. Knight 
Ridder’s Free Press, could not 
interested community 
journalism would not 
allow the publisher the 
Detroit newspaper 
forty-five miles outside the 
city private, gated com- 
munity. Obviously, under- 
standing the community 
not goal the Detroit news- 
paper its corporate owner. 

Today, the front lines 
community journalism need 
tion columnists how may 
survive. Elegant elegies are 
little help. 

GEORGE WALDMAN 

Detroit Sunday Journal 
(Nov. 19, 1995-Nov. 21, 1999) 
Detroit, Michigan 


FOR COVERAGE 


applaud Trudy Lieberman’s 
story September/ 
October issue, “New Drugs: 
Dose Reality,” but didn’t 
far enough. addition 
the questionable safety the 
drugs, journalists should 
questioning their value. Phar- 
maceutical company money 
funding carefully crafted 
and advertising campaigns 
aimed consumers create 
demand for drugs for which 
there often limited medical 
benefit. This would not 
problem unlimited resources 
were available, but every new 
life-style drug reduces the 
funds available for more criti- 
cally needed drugs medical 
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interventions. It’s time call 

the question about the market- 

ing tactics being used the 
major drug manufacturers. 

ALLAN MANN 

Vice president, public affairs 

Kaiser Permanente 


Oakland, California 


LOGICAL 


Both and Alex Jones sur- 
prised with his piece the 
November/ December issue 
him for writing and for 
publishing it. 

Jones’s difficulties begin 
with the first sentence: “One 
the problems debating the 
rights and wrongs journal- 
ism that situation 
exactly [italics mine] like any 
other.” While that literally 
and absolutely true, also 
absolutely irrelevant and mis- 
leading. misleading 
because ignores the fact that 
the ethics deception, pri- 
vacy invasion, confidential- 
ity, conflict interest, etc., 


the same without regard 
the circumstances which 
those issues arise. 

For example, the Los 
Angeles Times/Staples deal cre- 
ates conflict interest, just 
does political reporter 
running for elective office. 
Both situations are morally 
wrong, and they are wrong for 
the same reason: journalists 
cannot reliably serve readers’ 
interest while pursuing their 
own competing nonjournalis- 
tic agendas and interests. Each 
case conflict interest dif- 
fers from others. But the 
nature conflicts interests 
the same universally. 


And what about the logic 


Jones’s second sentence: 
“Applying codes doesn’t work 
very well because news organi- 
zations avoid any but the most 
flexible guidelines.” That logic 
seems state that applying 
codes does not work because 
news organizations not 
have codes only guidelines. 
truly difficult apply 
codes that not exist. 


The third and fourth sen- 
tences are 
“There are good reasons 
avoid ethical rules and regula- 
tions. First, rule has ever 
been made that also 
broken particular situa- 
tion.” That seems say, “we 
ought not have rules because 
occasionally there are excep- 
tional circumstances which 
rule does not fit well.” that 
not logically comparable 
saying that ought not estab- 
lish moral rule against lying 

ecause people will occasional- 
find necessary lie? say 
that ought not have moral 


rules tantamount saying 


that journalists are incapable 


deciding when breaking 


morally obligatory, leas 
morally permissible. 

The biggest problem with 
the article that, effect, 
Jones denies the value moral 
reasoning systematic pro- 
cess based but not absolute- 
bound carefully consid- 


ered rules. Absent those moral 


rules, must reinvent the 


wheel every time engage 
moral decision-making. That’s 


not only arrogant; it’s foolish. 
Who has the time deadline 


that? 
Knight Professor Ethics 
Journalism 
Washington and Lee University 
Lexington, Virginia 


(ISSN 0010 


- 194X) is published 
January/February 2000. 
2000 Graduate School 
Journalism, Columbia University. 
Subscription rates: one year $19.95; 
two $34.95; three years 
Canadian and foreign sub- 
iptions, add per year. Back 
es: $5.50. Please address 
subscription mail to: mbia 
urnalism Review, Subscription 
Service Department, P.O. Box 578, 
Mt. Morris, IL 61054; (888) 425- 
7782. Periodical postage paid 
New York, N.Y. and 


mailing office. claims for back 


Q 


olun 


National newsstand distribution: 
Eastern News Distributors, 
2020 Superior St., 
44870. Postmaster: 
3579 Columbia Journalism 
Review, P.O. Box 578, Mt. Morris, | 
61054. Printed in the U.S.A. 


Sandu 


newsroom leader, you want improve 
your coverage America’s struggle with race and 


ethnicity? ready help 


June, the Graduate School Journalism Columbia 
University will conduct innovative 
Journalism, Race, and Ethnicity for newspaper editors and 

television newsroom managers from across the United States. 


Norkshop 


contact: 


Professor Sig Gissle 


Director, Workshops Jour 
ity 


Race, and Ethnici 
Graduate School 


With Ford Foundation support, the workshop will showcase 


outstanding coverage race and ethnic issues. The news- 
paper and television journalists who produced the work 
will discuss its conception, development, and impact. 


The expense-paid weekend workshop will held June 
9-11, 2000. For busy managers, ideal chance 
find practical ways move journalism higher level. 


January/February 2000 


(212) 854-3869 


Columbia University 
2950 Broadway, Mail Code 3817 
New York, 10027 


(212) 854-7837 Fax 
www.jrn.columbia.edu/workshops 


y 
[BIA 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM — 
UNIVERSITY 


The deadline apply February 10, 2000. 
For application more infor 


mation 


rnalism, 


Journalism 


COLUM 


Columbia Journalism Review 


copies honored after one year. 


sky, Ohio 
send Form 


bimonthly. Volume Number 
Copyright 


PAPERS 
TRIVIAL 
PURSUIT 


DAVID HALL 


new manage- 
ment took control 
the Columbia Journ- 
alism Review, hope soared 
that would finally become 
the authoritative 
review journalism that was 
promised years ago. Editor 
Publisher wallows tedium, 
American Journalism Review 
sells sizzle, Presstime concen- 
trates reinventing newspa- 
pers, and The American Editor 
rolls annually through 
checklist satisfy all ASNE 
pressure groups. The Quill 
least utilitarian. The best 
critical reporting comes from 
Nieman Reports. 

What disappointment 
raised the standard trivial- 
ity for daily newspapers. 
attempt designate “Ameri- 
scary leap the magazine 
right into the rush-hour traf- 
fic superlatives. This rating 
game hype without sub- 
stance. Rating 
and offering cryptic justifica- 
tions offers help editors 
and publishers trying solve 
their problems, which are 
usually local and more com- 
plicated than national sur- 
vey with glib conclusions. 

has long tolerated the 
philosophy that journalism can 
practiced petri dish. Its 
arrogance, however, has been 


Counterpoint new regular feature that will provide 


opportunity for those who disagree with 


particular issue express their point view. this 


issue, David Hall states the case against running Best 
Newspaper rankings. Hall has been the editor four 


was editor The Denver Post 1986 when that 


| 
most recently the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


paper won the Pulitzer Prize for public service. 


mostly harmless. Editors read 
and shrugged. The magazine’s 
attempt rate newspapers 
not harmless, and the No- 
vember article establishes 
journalistic reason for the 
undertaking. 

The New York Times 


great newspaper for its range 


coverage, its superb op-ed 
page, and its coverage cul- 
ture news. Yet many stories 
are too long and ponderous; 
its editorial page turgid and 
pretentious. Its discovery 
trends popular culture and 
politics occurs too frequently. 
judges called the Times 
“head and shoulders above 
everyone else.” That exaggerat- 
ed, unsupported cliché 
devotion industry folklore 
historic bias and arrogance. 
The Wall Street Journal 
cited for “the depth with which 
covers niche.” The 
front page recently carried sto- 
ries about skull surgery, mili- 
tary preparedness, new cancer 
vaccines, and the use old 
technology create new 
music sounds. “Politics 
does more 
explaining three-quarters 
page than The New York 
Times does throughout its 
section. The Journals editori- 
als stimulate thought and 
debate issues well beyond 
business. CJR shows its igno- 
rance characterizing the 
listing “America’s 
Best Newspapers” will linger 


for years. When moldy and out 
date, will cited the 
definitive ranking the best 
daily newspapers. Three things 
will happen because this list, 
none good. 

The newspapers listed will 
seize bragging rights that can 
milked for decade pro- 
motion. Was that purpose 
self-congratulatory ads? 

Some ranked newspapers 
will improve, some will de- 
cline. But everlasting truth 
American journalism is, 
you live down good 
reputation. 

More imitation will occur 
among newspapers cover- 
age and design especially 
design, the least-understood 
skill editing. Today’s news- 
papers are much more alike 
content and appearance 
than they were twenty years 


‘THIS RATINGS 


GAME 
HYPE 
WITHOUT 
SUBSTANCE’ 


ago. Editors the 
American Press Institute 
learn the optimum point size 
cutoff rule; they import 
writing coaches the jobs 
assignment editors, then 
tolerate talk about silly sub- 
jects like environmental leads; 
consultants help start sections 
patterned after newspaper 


800 miles away, where the con- 
last effort failed. 

Copying another newspa- 
per’s techniques becomes easi- 
than thinking. 

papers” compounds another 
malady that newspaper edi- 
tors should resist: the fad that 
everything must ranked. 
Some editors run phone-in 
polls and publish the results, 
betrayal journalistic princi- 
ples that disclaimer can 
absolve. editors candidly 
admitted their ranking “wasn’t 
perfect process.” process 
was peer review and the 
methodology, however flawed, 
was disclosed. The introduc- 
tion says, “We believe there 
shared value for all recog- 
nizing 
mances.” Okay. What are the 
benchmarked criteria? How 
should performance mea- 
sured, say, newspaper 
wanted bring headlines 
New York Times standards? 
How would editor and 
publisher know which stan- 
dards and objectives choose 
and from which the 
“best” newspapers? Over what 
span time bench- 
marking done? 

The survey sad because 
represents another trivial 
pursuit when American news- 
papers are beset problems 
diminished 
dards, timid editing, preten- 
tious writing, poor layout, 
shaky readership, confusion 
between the responsibilities 
journalists and business de- 
partments, and the surrender 
newshole trivial stories 
trivial sections. 

Over the last few years 
who manage newspapers have 
repeatedly shot ourselves the 
same foot with the same gun. 
The gun’s brand 
Triviality, and just fired 
another bullet. 
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Even the early frenzy, 
such publications the Los Angeles Times, Newsweek, 
The Washington Post and The Wall Street Journal managed put the 
[Los Alamos National Laboratory] scandal context.... 
They presented other sides the issue 
from day one. 


BRILL’S CONTENT 


BER 1999 


The Washington Post 
news service 


1150 15th St. 
Washington, D.C. 20071-0070 
Phone 202-334-6173 

Fax 202-334-5096 
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Anacles 


THE DUBIOUS 
DOCUMENT 


expression journalists 
use, usually with tongue firmly 
cheek, describe evidence 
that fits all too conveniently 
into reporter’s story. 

recent example, and 
cautionary tale: mysterious 
document 
rounds stories related the 
prosecution Europe 
General 
Augusto Pinochet, for torture 
and murder his domestic 
opponents 
outside the country via 
international apparatus called 
“Operation Condor.” Among 
Condor’s victims was exile 
leader Orlando Letelier, killed 
1976 car bomb mile 
from the White House. 

The 1975 document ap- 
you can get smoking gun. 
Pinochet from Col. Manuel 
Contreras, then head DINA, 
Chile’s secret police, asking for 
$600,000 carry out “the neu- 
tralization the principal 
adversaries the Governing 
Junta abroad.” Stories The 
New York Times, the Los An- 
geles Times and several Eur- 
opean papers have quoted it. 


BEST NEWSPAPER 

The Monkeys Write 

Hurrah Noted Craft 

Happy Headlines Will Aid 

Faultless Return Deadline 

Better Minus Halo 

Generation 

Oy! Data 

Hi! Hamlet, Dear 

We're Good Talkers 

Big, Rich Bingo! 


Answers Page 
(Punctuation Added) 


has official-looking seal 
(above), but also long, 
checkered, history. Mexican 
newspaper, Sol, first pub- 
lished 1977 after receiving 
from Chilean exile leader, 
who said only that got 
from “an impeccable source.” 
Around the same time simi- 
lar document, also purported- 
signed Contreras, was 
released Venezuela. 

The documents were im- 
portant news back then, but 
they were never accepted 
face value some important 
players. The FBI checked them 
out part the Letelier inves- 
tigation. “They concluded they 
were phony, positively 
FBI agent Robert Scherrer said, 
1979 background inter- 
view. “The signature wrong, 
the paper wrong.” 

The document was never 
used evidence, and the FBI 
agent’s conclusions about 
were not made public. That 
was where the document stood 
for many years ignored until 
recently, when was brought 
into investigations Pinochet 
Spain and Contreras Italy. 
Again, warnings about the let- 
ter’s doubtful authenticity were 
privately exchanged, according 
sources close the investi- 
gations. 

newly discovered, the press, 
this time with new, seemingly 
convincing context: was pur- 
ported have been among 
thousands authentic secret 
police documents discovered 


1992 Paraguay, known 
there the “Archive Terror.” 
But Paraguay, too, the 
document’s 
murky. archive staff mem- 
ber says not part the 
archive repository. The story 
there that person long 
associated with the archive has 
the document his own col- 
lection, but that obtained 
from journalist who, turn, 
claimed was originally from 
the archive files. 
Diana Jean Schemo The 
lew York Times was given the 
document Paraguay along 
with “trove similar docu- 
ments.” She was told was 
from the archive, and wrote 
about August 11. 


Schemo not convinced 
the document false. And she 
said she have thought 
doubt that particular docu- 
ment among many others 
“unless had known there was 
some question about it.” 

Another U.S. writer, Saul 
Landau, also got copy from 
someone who told him was 
found the Paraguay files. 
the Los Angeles Times 
1998. But now has misgiv- 
ings. “The document too 
juicy. It’s too good true,” 
says. “But who using it, 
and for what?” 

John Dinges 
Dinges teaches 
Graduate School Journalism. 


Marlins Latin American 
scouting director 
the convention Jim and Ann 
Roosevelt 

anti-affirmative action 
activist 

False titles like those are 
abdication our duty 
write English sentences. 
They’re inelegant and unnat- 
ural. But they’re also easy 
don’t think, just string all the 
adjectives and nouns front 
the name (or common 
noun) and move on. 

But let’s think, and 
honor the language, and 
clear, and let the reader catch 
breath the little pauses 
that commas contribute. “Al 
Avila, the Marlins’ scouting 
director for Latin America” 
natural. (“Latin American” 
presumably described 
scouting assignment, not his 
geographic origin). Also nat- 


THE 


ural: “Jim and Ann Roosevelt, 
Democratic ...” and “the deci- 
sion Ward Connerly, the 
anti-affirmative action act- 
Other arrangements 
would work all three cases, 
and might want 
for someone truly obscure. 

less obvious and perhaps 
less egregious abuse: “Dem- 
ocratic New York Sen. Patrick 
Moynihan later joined the 
“Senator.” “Senator Patrick 
Moynihan, New York 
Democrat,” solution. 

Where draw the line? 
The closer standard 
journalese the better. And 
the longer the string poly- 
glot modifiers, the further 
get from standard. 

Evan Jenkins 
lot more about writing 
right Language Corner 
Web site, 
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WORLD EXCLUSIVE! TABS NEED NICHE 


ack May Roger Altman went supermarket slumming. The 
deputy treasury secretary for Bill Clinton and his 
Evercore Partners investment firm lopped down $300 million for 
American Media Inc., and became the proud owners The 
National Enquirer, The Star, and Weekly World News. They put 
David Pecker, former head Hachette Filipacchi, into the top job, 
with mandate reverse declining circulation and pull main- 
stream ads. Then early November, they bought AMI’s rival, 


Globe Communications, and added the Globe, the National Exam- 


iner, and the Sun their list. Media concentration marches on. 
Pecker says redesigning and trying give each these 


six tabloids its own distinct niche. How’s doing? It’s early, but 


not sure all this working. 

The six magazines used roughly paired. The En- 
quirer and the Globe handled A-list cele and scandals, 
the Star and the National Examiner took care the B-list 
(country music, soap opera). Weekly World News and the 


Sun handled the angels and aliens. 


OALARIED = 
Now the Enquirer seems devoted People Magazine outtakes. 
Bonnie Raitt’s marriage the rocks? Nancy Reagan 
like her kids? Doctors found spongy mass Ryan 
neck? Lisa Marie Presley has gained twenty pounds? The Enquirer 
seems far cry from the days snapshot O.J. screaming 
did it” jailhouse session with Roosevelt Grier. did wonder 
how the Enquirer got all those direct quotes “It’s way 
trip through Hell” that fight between Bill and Hillary 
which she threatened divorce. You didn’t hear about it? Oh. 

The Globe, meanwhile, seems have been given the man- 
date produce mean-spirited-exposés. WORLD EXCLU- 
SIVE: JFK JR. BETRAYED CHEATING WIFE, the December cover 
about cocaine and allegedly crumbling marriage. For its 
finale the piece speculates, based on, apparently, nothing, 
that Carolyn (Kennedy’s wife) may have done something 
the air last July cause that fatal plane crash. 

The National Examiner seems searching for identity. 

Pecker does not seem have turned his attention yet the 
Weekly World News, and hope leaves alone. hard 
improve U.S. SENATORS ARE SPACE ALIENS! the classic, NEW 
HOPE FOR THE DEAD! Mike Hoyt 


ONE 
ISSUE, 
BYLINES 


the 
Guinness Book World 


Records. have candidate for 
the title America’s most pro- 
lific journalist. He’s Eric Gross 
The Putnam County Courier, 
exurban weekly upstate 
New York. recent and 
quite typical issue, 
byline appeared twenty-two 
times (over virtually every arti- 
cle the paper except the 
sports coverage). wrote all 
the editorials and earned photo 
credit for every picture, includ- 
ing two-page photo essay. 
He’s every day A.M. 
and works almost nonstop un- 
til around P.M. write seven 
days week. This hobby,” 
Gross says, “as well voca- 
tion. love Putnam County. 
love community.” 
Neil Hickey 


arly last summer, 
Rollin wrote travel piece 


Times. was accepted, she 
was paid, then the story was 
held. December, Rollin, 
free-lance correspondent for 
NBC and PBS who also does 
print work, got call from the 
Times saying the story was 
running but that she needed 
sign contract. 

That contract required 
that she sign away “non- 
print” 


Times. offered extra 
money. 
says Rollin, who has written 


Times. 
Such 


closely 


over potentially 
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Australia for The New York 


rights everything 
she had ever written for the 


number stories for the 


the free-lancer's 
life the wake Tasini 
The New York Times al, the 
watched tussle be- 
tween writers and publishers 
lucrative 


WHO OWNS THAT STORY NOW? 


free-lance story. Back 1993 
Jonathan Tasini, president 
the National Writers Union, 
and five other writers filed 
suit, claiming The New York 
Times Co., Newsday Inc., 
Time Inc., and The Atlantic 
Monthly Co. had sold their 
articles without authoriza- 
tion Lexis-Nexis and 
CD-Rom manufacturer. This 
past September, the U.S. sometimes told take 
Court Appeals for the their articles elsewhere. Now 
Second Circuit ruled, essen- that retroactive 
tially, that publishers must are fair game too. 
get writer’s permission Judith Levine, writer and 
before they can electronically grievance officer for the 
reproduce his work. union, says Tasini 
Some publishers now the basic tension 
class-action suit that could place. “The question whe- 
force them yank thousands ther publishers are willing 
existing stories off the pay for electronic rights 
Internet, pay again for the not, and that depends the 
stories they bought for print. power fight for it, 
The Times, for one, has cho- willingness fight for 
sen not wait the appeals Brent Cunningham 


process. George Freeman, the 
lawyer, says the Tasini 
decision pushed the paper 
after retroactive rights. 
Tasini has done little 
least directly improve 
the free-lancers’ lot. After the 
suit was filed six years ago, 
many publishers began de- 
manding that free-lancers 
sign away all future electron- 
rights. Writers who refused 


seems 


1 | | 
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Oklahoma City’s Daily 
ruary 1999, “The Worst 


Newspaper America”), 
truly deserved its nickname, 
“The Daily Disappointment.” 

Four months later, April, 
the paper’s conser- 


lionaire publisher, Edward 
Gaylord, and his son, E.K. 
Gaylord II, shocked their news- 
room and the state hiring 
Stan Tiner, former editor the 
Mobile Register, run the 
Oklahoman. Tiner’s selection, 
insiders say, was pushed the 
younger Gaylord, who was im- 
pressed that Tiner had trans- 
formed the formerly lethargic 
Register, 
into one the South’s best. 
Astonished readers have 
watched Tiner redesign the 
Oklahoman’s sleepy fifties 
layout, open the newshole, 
increase team coverage, hire 
woman sports columnist, 
new business political 
editors, and disband 
investigative team that was 
widely viewed outside the 
newsroom partisan tool 
the elder Gaylord. sec- 
tion named “Accent 
Women,” heavy recipes 
and fashion tips, was eutha- 
nized, and stronger daily 
features section covering 
education, science, parent- 
ing, and religion (among 
others) was launched. 
Equally surprising the 
fact that Tiner considered 
southern liberal, Marine 


Corps Vietnam vet who, 
Alabama, crusaded for public 
schools, courted minorities, 
and let Mobile’s ruling elite 
his newspaper all stances 
that fly the face 
legacy. 

Blacks have begun appear- 
ing the front 
page and 
they all 
athletes, crimi- 

nals, Re- 
publicans 
the past. 

busi- 

has improved thousand 
percent,” says Frosty Troy, edi- 
tor the liberal Oklahoma 
Observer and longtime crit- 
the Oklahoman (circula- 
tion: 261,000). Like most crit- 
ics, Troy applauds the more 
readable design and the more 
diverse story ideas. 

Not everyone happy, 
including some veterans who 
have been reassigned. Staff 
members grimace Tiner, 
his regular column, and new 
hire Jay Grelen, seem duel 
over who can wax the folksi- 
est about loyal dogs, iced tea, 
and big vegetables. (Tiner 
declined speak with 

While one the country’s 
most virulent editorial pages 
has changed Tiner 
has control over the 
paper has instituted citi- 
zens’ editorial board consist- 
ing of, among others, peace 
activist, Jewish woman, 
African-American woman, 
and public schools advo- 
cate who write weekly op-ed 
pieces. One them 
remarked: “There have been 
times when 


improvement] has brought 
tears eyes.” 

Bruce Selcraig 
Selcraig (Selcraig@ccsi.com) 
contributing editor. 


COLOMBIA: THE 
DEADLY MIDDLE 


ournalists approach most 
outsiders. But for 
Colombian reporters covering 
their nation’s bitter civil war, 
journalistic distance hard 
come by. cover the war 
the middle it. 

One day November, the 
midday news one the 
country’s three networks had 
all. Viewers saw the guerrillas 
inching their way the local 
police station even before the 
assault began, well the final 
attack the garrison. The re- 
port ended with images bod- 
ies covered with white sheets. 

The story was fairly typical 
the way the forty-year-old 
war covered these days 
Colombia. The media have 
contacts among the guerrillas, 
who tell them when things are 
going happen, and the cam- 
eras are ready when they do. 

The military has retaliated 
the news wars. When the 
army scored series victo- 
ries July and August, flew 
journalists see the rows 
young guerrilla bodies. 
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The New York Times 
The Hartford Courant 
Philadelphia Daily News 
Fort Lauderdale Sun-Sentinel 
The Baltimore Sun 
The Oregonian 
USA Today 
The Miami Herald 
Newark Star-Ledger 
Chicago Tribune 

Eric Shackle 


Eric Shackle (As Click Here) 
retired journalist living 
Australia. can reached 
eshackle@ozmail.com.au. 


Too often, meanwhile, 
the journalists who wind 
dead. Over the past ten years, 
average five journalists 
have been murdered per year, 
according the Committee 
Protect Journalists. Public re- 
action this finally exploded 
last August, when two gunmen 
killed the well-known comedi- 
and journalist Jaime Gar- 
zon, friend Colombian 
president Andres Pastrana. The 
next day tens thousands 
people gathered front the 
president’s palace protest all 
forms violence. 

But month later, gun- 
man shot Guzman Quintero, 
the popular editor small 
city newspaper. Most suspect 
that right-wing paramilitaries 
were behind both murders. 
And late November, two 
small-town reporters cov- 
ering local election were 
shot the head, their bodies 
left the road. 

Amidst the spiraling vio- 
lence, new media watchdog 
group, made journalists 
and academics, has sought 
address both the question 
manipulation the press and 
the extreme danger being 
journalist. Media for Peace 
offers workshops, 
journalists study the history 
the war, since many 
them don’t seem know the 
politics and stories behind the 
armed factions. 

The group also advocates 
strict code ethics, help 
journalists avoid being labeled 
biased. For example, dis- 
courages journalists from 
accepting rides army heli- 
copters. Some 200 Colombian 
journalists have taken part, but 
owners and some editors have 
declined join, citing fear 
journalistic constraints. 

Steven Dudley 
Dudley reporter for Bridge 
News and NPR Colombia. 
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“Not only one the best papers but you 
may have noticed, also has lovely flavor.” 
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The Ten Best Editors 


Many great magazines. Many great editors. But who are 


the best? select committee has picked the top ten and five 


more watch. And magazine columnist, Marshall Loeb, 


cites ten qualities top-ten editor, page 16. 


TINA BROWN 


century ago, she 
won the title “Most 
Promising Female Journalist 
the Year” for covering 
London's social scene 
Punch, The New Statesman, 
others. age twenty-five: 
took over Tatler, one 
oldest magazines, 
and boosted circulation 300 
percent. But nothing pre- 
pared U.S. readers for her 
pyrotechnic debut editor 
eight-year reign, circu- 
lation leaped from 400,000 
million, and VFbecame 
the hottest magazine the 
industry. She ran The New 
Yorker for seven years and 
founded Talk. Shes still the 
most talked-about editor 
the business. “Any list the 
top ten would incom- 
plete without her name, 
even though inclusion most- 
recognizes past efforts.” 


GRAYDON CARTER 


editor The New 
York Observer 
assumed the chair 
Vanity Fair vacated 
Tina Brown. Since then, 
Graydon Carter 
nished, revamped, and 
reimagined the maga- 
successful formula: 
savory salmagundi 
politics, royalty, showbiz, 
sex, high society, crime 
along with some the 
best photography and 
graphics the industry. 
Issues 
proach 400 pages. “He 
edits the best magazine 
the Canadian 
Carter (he came the 
U.S. 1978) was staff 
writer Time and Life, 
then co-founded and co- 
edited Spy, his five years 
there saw the circu- 
lation rise sixfold. 


GREGORY CURTIS 


from Texas admire 
and enjoy Texas Monthly. 
Its elan and dash place 
right there with the 
best slick magazines the 
land. partly because 
long-time editor Gregory 
Curtis has plenty fasci- 
nating personalities 
write about: Texas resi- 
dents past and present like 
Willie Nelson, Carl Lewis, 
Michael Dell, Dan Rather, 
Farrah Fawcett, Ross Perot. 
“The magazine consis- 
tently excellent; defines 
its territory and its audi- 
ence. Curtis 
has been with the maga- 
zine from day one 1972, 
first senior editor, 
writing scores stories 
politicians, artists, murder- 
ers; and, since top 
editor. “One best 
magazines.” 


BARBARA EPSTEIN 
ROBERT SILVERS 


New 1963 
newspaper strike, The 
New York Review 
Books emerged help 
fill the gap for news- 
starved New Yorkers. 
still the favorite 
read. Silvers and Epstein 
were present the cre- 
ation along with co- 
founders Robert Lowell, 
Elizabeth Hardwick, and 
Jason Epstein and they 
remain the helm the 
most academically pres- 
tigious publication 
our list. spend more 
time than any other 
magazine Sil- 
vers was Paris editor 
The Paris Review the 
1950s, and associate 
editor Ep- 
stein was junior editor 
Doubleday Co. and 
worked The Partisan 
Review. 


(How the top editors were selected, page 16.) 


JOHN HUEY 


does spectacu- 
lar, superb job with 
His mission, when 
took over 1995, was 
renew and reinvigorate 
publication whose venera- 
ble history stretched back 
1930. John Huey has 
brought new sparkle and 
reader-friendliness For- 
tune, while achieving rec- 
ord newsstand sales. He's 
Atlanta native who 
spent thirteen years The 
Wall Street Journal re- 
porter, bureau chief, and 
editor, and was founding 
managing editor The 
Wall Street Journal/Eur- 
ope. During seven years 
Fortune senior editor, 
wrote many cover stories. 
His co-written book Sam 
Walston: Made America 
was best-seller. con- 
stantly willing reinvent 
his magazine for readers.” 
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WALTER ISAACSON 


goal, says Walter 

Isaacson, “is capture 
the magic hap- 
pening the world, 
politics arts, and make 
the people who shape our 
times come 
achieved that goal 
remarkable degree four 
years the 
fourteenth chief editor. 
Sprightlier writing, more 
scrupulous reporting, and 
new vitality mark its pages. 
twenty-two-year veteran 
Time, Rhodes scholar 
(after stints The 
Sunday Times London 
and the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune) rose from 
staff correspondent 
Nation editor and assistant 
managing editor. keeps 
his writing skills sharp: 
cover story 
Bill Gates, and 
earlier (1992) biography 
Henry Kissinger. 


CHRISTINA FERRARI 


een People exploded 

the industry sky just 
twenty-four months ago 
one Time most suc- 
cessful launches. clone 
People for the young 
and restless, covers the 
rockers, celebs, fashion, 
music, flicks, makeup, food, 
health, sports. Founding 
editor Christina Ferrari, 
Redbook, Self, 
and Parenting. 
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MICHAEL KINSLEY 


the surprise all 
the journalism trade, 
Michael 
camped Redmond, 
Washington, 1996 and 
with the backing Bill 
Gates established 
Slate, the first high-pro- 
file online magazine. 
now part the national 
discourse, home top 
writers, and read eagerly 


media buffs, wonks, 
and just 
browsers. 


career has included two 
terms editor The 
New Republic, one top 
man and 
managing editorship 
The Washington Mon- 
thly. contributing 
writer Time, Vanity 
Fair, and The Wall Street 
Journal. “Michael Kinsley 
has done great work all 
his life. Slate part 
that 


CHEE PEARLMAN 


editor Pearlman 
keeps keen eye how 
well poorly the 
artifacts see around 
every day are designed: 
sneakers, diapers, furni- 
ture, wristwatches, cas- 
kets, tools, backpacks, tex- 
tiles, food packaging. “The 
twentieth century could 
called Big 
Bang,” says Pearlman, whos 
been firm hand 
helm for seven years. 


LEWIS LAPHAM 


ditor, essayist, reporter, 
scholar, lecturer: Lewis 
Lapham “easily belongs 
any top ten list the 
amazing how ontinues 
get our 
delves on 
promises.” 
terms 
(1976-1981; 
His monthly 
book; iS CONS 
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Media. 


CYNDI STIVERS 


ime Out New York 

the best and brightest 
weekly guide Gotham: 
dining, cabaret, the bar 
scene, shopping, Broad- 
way, kids’ entertainment, 
and special section for 
gay and lesbian events. 
Cyndi Stivers the first 
and only editor chief 
Life, US, 
Condé Nast Traveler, and 
Premiere. 


ADAM MOSS 


itive, smart, 
editor.” 
has transformed The 
New York Times Magazine 
since taking over editor 
April 1998 redesign, 
new features, energetic 
new write and sched- 
ule well-thought-out 
well-researched special 
issues. Even the famous 
Sunday crossword puzzle 
seems more fun. Brooklyn- 
born was founding 
editor the award-w 
ning which folded 
1990. Earlier: 
editor and deputy edito 


Esqu that, 
toile led Rolling Stone 
the Times (1991- 
1993), with the task 
developing and redesign- 
ing variou the 


paper. “Navigating bril- 
liantly, despite treac cher- 
ous internal politics.” 


ALAN WEBBER 
WILLIAM TAYLOR 


Boston-based 

Fast Company 
Ultimate 
Change”) has the heft 
Sears Roebuck catalogue, 
and all you'll ever need 
know about succeeding 
U.S. business. Webber and 
Taylor, both off the 
Harvard Business Review, 
launched November 
1995, and success came 
fast. “It reinvented the 
category. extraordinary 
achievement.” 


heir 


JANN WENNER 
1967, age twenty, 
out the 
start Rolli a 
thus 
can cul 


y eft 
mix? Music coverage, yes 
but investigative reports 
interpretive political cov 
erage, probing 
depthy profiles, reviews 
books, films heater, tele- 
visi 
in 
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JONATHAN WEBER 


4 
q 
ever treated the special 
ism, and was the be- 
hind Tom The 
Right 
moments, dashed off century for the 8.8 
enlightening introductiom reader bi-weekly, which 
Marshall McLuhan continues represent 
own unique sen- 
sibilities. 
4 
q 
“ 
just twenty-one 
months, The 
Standard has become the 
Baedeker the dot-com 
and new media cyberworld 
news and analysis about 
Internet startups, e-com- 
merce, IPOs, hot Web sites, 
big deals, and major merg- 
ers. Founding editor Jon- 
athan Weber, former tech- 
nology editor the Los An- 
geles Times, was European 
correspondent for Electronic 
News and MIS Week. 


MAGAZINES 


The Ten Qualities 


Successtul Editors 


MARSHALL LOEB 


hen you ask top journalists 

today name the great mag- 

azine editors the recent 

past, you tend hear the 
same short list. Clay Felker. Harold 
Hayes. Henry Grunwald. Helen Gurley 
Brown. Elliott. John Mack Carter. 
Dick Stolley. And more, course. 

Every one them had Big Idea (as 
Felker did when creating point-of-view 
journalism), changed the character 
and direction important magazine 
(as Grunwald did with Time and Brown 
with Cosmo), launched major mag- 
azine (as Stolley did with People). Some 
them did all those things, several 
times over (Carter created not just one 
magazine but Country Living and 
Victoria, and was primarily responsible 
for SmartMoney). 

And all these immortals discov- 
ered, developed, taught, nurtured, and 
influenced impressive numbers the 
leading journalists 2000. Felker’s legacy 
spans from the young Jimmy Breslin and 
Tom Wolfe Cyndi Stivers, editor 


YOLOGY 


Time Out New York, and Frank Lalli, 
newly named editor George. 
Elliott’s brood includes Steve Shepard, 
editor Business Lynn Povich, 
managing editor (East coast), MSNBC. 
com; and Kosner, New York Daily 
News Sunday editor. They still use some 
the master’s techniques and ideas. “Of 
course,’ says editor Art Cooper, who 
trained under Harold Hayes Esquire, 
“It’s good having heroes you don’t 
steal from them.” 

But the question arises: What makes 
genuinely great magazine editor today? 
Let cite ten characteristics: 

“Curiosity perhaps the main quali- 
says Henry Grunwald. Editor Henry 
Luce, for example, was obsessively curi- 
ous about absolutely everything the 
world. recall when, junior writer 
Time the mid-fifties, attended 
small luncheon with Luce Rockefeller 
Center. newly hired farm writer was 
also present; somehow stumbled 
onto the arcane subject how chickens 
reproduce and Luce was captivated. 
swear that the rest the working lunch 
focused the serious, sober subject 


Loeb 

regular 
magazine columnist, 
and also daily 


columnist for 
CBSMarketWatch.com. 
was just 


cited one 
the 100 most 
important business 


journalists the 


century TSFR Business News 
Report Panel. 


chicken fornicating. (Not because 
this, consider Luce and Grunwald the 
two true geniuses have 
journalism.) 

The second quality the great editor 
kind empathy, bond with the 
reader, almost subliminal notion 
what will interesting and important 
her him even though the reader 
might not know the time. 

Third, the editor needs self-confi- 
dence, strong enough that will not 
swayed seeming setback polls 
focus group. Yes, you listen those 
things, says Grunwald, but you have 
inner sense what you want 
and you it. 

admire what Graydon Carter does 
seems much against the grain. 
Graydon runs these ancient Hollywood 
stories. Anybody else would ask, “Who- 
wants-to-read-about-old-so-and-so?’ 
But Graydon has enough self-confidence 
say ‘If it’s interest me, will 


“Ten Best” magazine editors and the “Editors Watch” 

were selected panel nine magazine experts who met 
New York City December They were: former magazine 
editor Kurt Andersen, co-chairman the Internet company 
Powerful Media; John Mack Carter, president, Hearst Mag- 
Enterprises; Elizabeth editor-in-chief, 
Mademoiselle, Gregory Curtis, editor, Texas Monthly; Marshall 
Loeb, columnist; Victor Navasky, director the George 
Delacorte Center the Columbia University Graduate School 
Journalism, and publisher and editorial director The 
Nation; Daniel Okrent, editor-at-large, Time, Inc.; Rochelle 
Udell, senior vice president, brand development, The Limited, 
and former editor-in-chief and David Laventhol, pub- 
lisher and editorial director, Panelist Margaret Talbot, 
senior fellow the New America Foundation and former exec- 
utive editor The New Republic, could not attend; she sub- 
mitted choices that were counted the first round balloting. 


Prior the meeting, the jury had received more than hun- 
dred names submitted larger nominating group represent- 
ing cross-section the magazine business. The jury added 
several more names, followed discussion all the poten- 
tial candidates, before vote was taken. Gregory Curtis left the 
room when his nomination was debated. 

The jury agreed that those selected should the top edi- 
tors their publications. They also agreed that some consid- 
eration should given previous accomplishments other 
magazines, but that current performance was the most 
important. 

Laventhol commented that “we were doing the millennium 
thing” and that wasn’t perfect process.” But said that 
identifying peer judgments, are providing useful bench- 
marks for the magazine business and for those who aspire 
the best. The quotations the biographies are from com- 
ments made the meeting. 
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perbaps the main quality 


“Follow your instincts,” advises 
Cooper. don’t regret any piece ever 
published. regret only the pieces was 
talked out publishing.” 

Echoes Grunwald: “When was edi- 
tor Time, changed the cover many 
times the very last moment, and 
never regretted it. What regret 
some the covers didn’t change.” 

Fourth, the editor has 
absolutely fearless, whether dealing 
with pushy advertisers, 
publishers, money-hungry investment 
bankers his own staff. Felker was 
totally fearless. For example, after the 
New York Herald Tribune folded 
1966, simply went out among the 
venture capitalists and raised millions 
buy the rights the paper’s Sunday 
supplement, New York magazine, 
which led glory. Felker had never 
done anything like this before, but 
associates say that the idea failure 
never entered his mind. 

Fifth, the editor needs stamina. 
Laguerre, the legendary editor Sports 
Illustrated (1960-74), defined this both 
the physical stamina needed fill the 
grinding demands the job, and the intel- 
lectual stamina required suffer idiosyn- 
cratic talents constantly and willingly. 

Sixth, the editor does not have 
terrific writer but, rather like the eunuch 
the harem, needs know how 
spot sensational performance and 
stimulate it. almost any debate 
between story editors and writers, Clay 
Felker and Andre Laguerre 
many others) sided with the writers 
and that was one reason why New York 
and Sports Illustrated each became 
known “writers’ magazines.” 
sequently, the super writers wanted 
work there. Ditto the best editors. 
Remarkably, the 1970s, the top editors 
all three Time Inc. weeklies 
People’s Patricia Ryan, Gil Rogin, 
Time’s Ray Cave had each prepped 
under Laguerre for more than ten years. 

Seventh, the editor may not 
outstanding writer, but, Frank Lalli 
says, “You have the best reporter 
your staff. You have get out and get 
around and persuade your staff 
stories what people are really talking 
about Saturday night.” 

You also have get out see how 
your readers are changing. Texas 
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pressuring 


Andre 


(among 


Con- 


Monthly editor Greg Curtis says, “Every 
time magazine loses its way, it’s because 
the editor has lost touch with the audi- 
ence.” own view that the only per- 
son more dangerous than chair-bound 
editor New York-based Wash- 
ington-based chair-bound editor. 

Eighth, great editors know that they 
have all the answers, and they 
surround themselves with people more 
knowledgeable and more talented than 
they. Says Lalli: “When left Money 
magazine after ten years, still didn’t 
know much about some specific top- 
ics did the experts staff, but 
knew how turn out the best magazine 
possible because had surrounded 
myself with true experts.” 

Ninth, Jacqueline Leo, editor-in-chief, 
interactive Meredith 
Corporation, says “the greatest thing edi- 


services at 


tors say ‘no’ your story does- 
measure ‘no, your photo has 
re-shot? That’s hard because some edi- 
tors want the bad guy.” 
which Ray Cave adds, would- 
consider any the 
tors known being nice 
great virtue for editor, but patience 
must not confused with being nice 
guy, and must not confused with 
uncertainty. Any sign that the leader 
confused disastrous.” 

Tenth, the same time, the great 
editor today has more men- 
tor than ever before, more nurtur- 
ing parent than the dictatorial, finger- 
waving, stern uncle who too often 
dominated magazines the past. 
Lalli says, “The best journalists now are 
highly educated, true Renaissance peo- 
ple, who can just easily move into 
dot-com book-writing. You 
need much more partner with 
them than ever before, looking for the 
stories that will challenge them help 
them grow. The terrific writers have 
say, ‘This where can best 

you are great editor, you serve 
teacher and role model. And staff mem- 
bers try emulate you. They may even 
employ some your lessons, your prin- 
ciples, your practices for years come. 
And that good, you will have 
achieved not only touch greatness 
but also bit 


great edi- 


NATIONAL 
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E-Commerce 


Conference for Journalists 
March 12-15, 2000 


fellowships offered 
All expenses paid 


E-commerce changing our world more dly than 
anyone anticipated. Last year our first 

commerce and helped journalists from 


country really get top the issue. We'll 
the this year, again collaborating with 
Univ 
from the corporate 


expect the same kind positive 


ersity an fea aturina senior facult 


uil 


tory worlds. 


inder ¢ 
under consideration include: 


The future e-commerce 


Heil CUIUU! 


4 Intel al property 


bricks and mortal and bits and bytes 


Like all NPF programs, this one on-the-record, with 
plenty time for discussion. Organized NPF 
programs. 


There application form. You can apply 
mail, e-mail fax. apply, send letter 
why you wish attend, letter support 
from your supervisor, brief dip tape 
202-530- 


qundatin on, E-commer re 


ctntin 


2855. Mail National 
program, Connecticut Avenue #310, 
Washington, D.C. message for 
information 202-721-9106. 


ded part the Kiplinger Foundation. 


National Press Foundation non-profit 


edi tional foundation 
cucational founcariol 


Upcoming legislation and copyright issues 
| 


LIAR 
CRUSADER 
MUCKRAKER 
SCOUNDREL 
HERO 


Match each one with the appropriate journalist. 


Cooke Duranty Wells Murrow 


You can’t, can you? Journalism attracts all kinds the good, the bad 

and the in-between. And sometimes newspeople are little each. 
“Crusaders, Scoundrels, Journalists” edited Eric Newton the 
Newseum with foreword Tim Russert, host NBC’s “Meet the 


Press” profiles nearly 300 America’s most intriguing newspeople. 


War reporters, photojournalists, humorists, sleuths, barrier breakers, 


and critics each them has had impact our culture and our history. 
Journalism full haranguers, pot stirrers, liars and genuine heroes. find them all 
“Crusaders, Scoundrels, Journalists” published Times Books and sale now. 


The Story Behind The News 
sale now the Newseum, bookstores, online and calling 703/284-2880. 


1101 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, VA (2 blocks from Rosslyn Metro) + Free Admission » Open Wednesday — Sunday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. + Call 888/NEWSEUM or 703/284-3544 + www.newseum.org 
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JAILHOUSE BLUES 


What will sta- 
ed, exclusive, sweepsweek inter- 
view? For WFLA Tampa, 
seems, whatever takes 
even means betraying the 
source’s civil rights. Under 
agreement with the public 
defender’s office, the station 
arranged bring its news crew 
Hillsborough County jail 
interview sixteen-year-old 
girl charged with the first- 
degree murder her mother 
that 
unless prosecutors were also 
present and taping, the inter- 
view would not take place. 
Incredibly, news director Dan 
Bradley agreed. Not until forty- 
five minutes into the taping did 
the girl’s defense attorney real- 
ize what was going and 
bring the interview halt. 
After critical reports the 
press notably, the Tampa 
Tribune, WFLA Media 
General sibling the highly 
promoted interview 
shelved. can’t think any 
Bob Steele, ethics 
group leader the Poynter 
Institute, told the Tribune, 
“where journalists would allow 
prosecutors law enforcement 
Reporters would not share 
their notes, their raw videotape, 
their journalistic observa- 
tions with prosecutors 
unless they were forced 
subpoena.” 


UNLIBERATED NEWS 


high runs anti- 


Miami that news organiza- 
tions test their peril. And 
indeed, some rarely do, even 
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means ignoring the facts. 
tember press conference 
called Rep. Ileana 
Lehtinen highlight atroci- 
ties against American prison- 
ers war Vietnam 
Cuban agents who now hold 
high-ranking posts Cas- 
government, retired Air 
Force Colonel Hubbard, 
survivor heinous torture 
those agents, 
upon speak. According 
report posted The Miami 
Heralds Web site, Hubbard 
stunned the audience 


Ros- 


was called 


which included members 


such prominent groups the 
Cuban American Veterans 


Association and the Bay 


Pigs Veterans Association, 
there honor the former 
p.o.w. for his bravery 
recommending that the U.S. 
establish relations with Fidel 
Castro. (“The 
silent. Tension was palpable. 
The news conference ended 
account the conference 
Nuevo Herald, The Miami 
Spanish-language 
paper, handle Hubbard’s un- 
welcome remarks? simply 
left them out. 


CAN THIS MARRIAGE 
SAVED? 


popular journalis- 
Golfweb.com, which 
independently covered the 
world golf since 1995, 
recently joined together with 


promotional one, 
PGATour.com, 
wedlock. Officiating was 


Golfweb’s parent, Sportsline. 
com, Inc., whose 
dream “unmatched con- 
tent offerings and 


avowed 


unparalleled Internet venue 
for advertisers and sponsors 
extend their brands,” 
press release required that 
give Golfweb’s name and 
promise obey PGA Tour 
matters editorial. (The union 
wasn't blessed everyone: 
Stu Schneider, vice president 
for editorial content, well 
columnists Lorne 
enstein and Mike 

resigned.) During the honey- 
moon weeks, detailed 
Ron Sirak The New York 
Times’s Golf World, columns 
killed, 
stories revised, and 
items deleted, evidently the 
interest promotional har- 
mony. “Frankly,” PGA Tour 
vice president acknowledged 
Sirak, “some our writers 
are skeptical; it’s incumbent 
upon prove them 


BAD JOURNALISM DAY 


Rub- 
Mayo, 


were 


wrong.” Fair enough. But the 


more obvious solution would 
quickie divorce. 

HIS EDITOR 

MADE HIM 


Faced with arrest 
local police for solic- 
iting Shawn 


Foster, court reporter for The 
Salt Lake 
with 


Tribune, came 
most uncommon 
assignment for his paper, doing 
research. (As reported the 
alternative City Weekly, Foster 
was booked and released, and 
later disciplined the Trib for 
the misrepresentation. Inci- 
dentally, the paper deemed the 
story unworthy coverage, 
while the rival Deseret News 
ran with it.) 


excuse: 


its September series candidates the city’s may- 


oral race, the Memphis Commercial 
photo below accompany the front-page 


ppeal chose the 
profile Mary Rose 


McCormick, former chairman the city council and one 
the two women the field fifteen. more appropriate 
photo, showing her engaged local radio debate, appeared 


the inside jump.) 


Judging from other profiles the series, 


photos male candidates barber chairs were unavailable. 


— 
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HOW PLAY 
“WHO WANTS 
PRESIDENT” 


While the news media 
were devotedly cover- 
ing that 
encounter between Repub- 
lican presidential candidate 
George Bush and Boston 
television reporter Andy 
Hiller, and the pundits were 
just devotedly pontificat- 
ing the implications 
Bush’s failure pass Hiller’s 
gotcha quiz the names 
the leaders Taiwan, India, 
Pakistan, and Chechnya, New 
York Times foreign affairs 
columnist 
Friedman (who, unlike most 
us, would undoubtedly ace 
such test), cut refreshingly 
the chase. His ten pro- 
posed questions Bush 
(November 9), ranging from 
Mideast diplomacy and rela- 
tions with China NATO 
expansion and the Cuban 
embargo, provided solid 
outline what serious 
exam the candidate 
journalistic grown-ups could, 
be. (Bush’s advisers apparent- 
agreed; last report, they 
were using Friedman’s col- 
umn for coaching the candi- 
date.) 


CAUSAL CONNECTIONS 
When twenty-two casi- 
no-bound 


were killed the Mother’s 
Day crash New Orleans- 
based tour bus, the Times- 
Picayune moved into high 
investigative gear. Unlike the 
local police, who failed 


look beyond the sickly, drug- 
dazed driver the Custom 
Charter bus explain all 
away and who hastily 
closed the case August 
when the driver died staff 
plowed deeply into the sys- 
tem that put that clearly 
impaired man behind the 
wheel the first place. Based 
review state and fed- 
records 
obtained under the Freedom 
Information Act, consulta- 
tions with independent safety 
experts, and interviews with 
former Charter 
employees, highway adminis- 
tration officials, and sur- 
vivors the deadly crash, 
Meitrodt’s “Unsafe Passage” 
August 15, with 
continuing 
umented frightening lax- 
ness the part the char- 
ter bus company that came 
close, strongly suggested, 
criminal negligence. 


ILLUMINATING 
TRUTHS 


Taking the compa- 

never easy for the local 
newspaper, and when the 
“company” the powerful 
Mormon church and the 
town Salt Lake City, the 
result had better beyond 
reproach. The Salt Lake Trib- 
une’s report child abuse 
the Church Jesus Christ 
Latter-day Saints, which 
counts among its members 
least seven out ten Utah 
residents, was model 
responsibly aggressive, even- 
handed journalism. Front- 
page stories (October 17) 


legal-affairs reporter Sheila 
reporter Peggy Fletcher Stack 
detailed past and pending 
lawsuits brought against the 
church not for direct abuse 
clergy but, rather, for its 
failure act when has 
learned such abuse its 
members. The nonjudgmen- 
tal stories went explain 
how the church’s faith 
repentance and forgiveness 
(proven largely ineffective 
cases pedophilia) tradi- 
tionally has kept the LDS 
from reporting such crimes 
authorities well from 
recommending therapy; its 
belief spiritual healing, the 
investigation revealed, has 
also led the problematic 
tendency officials, well 
congregants, give more 
support perpetrators than 
ing letter readers, editor 
James Shelledy described 
the months extensive 
interviews the reporters had 
conducted with 
involved every aspect, and 
every side, the issue, 
and emphasized the hopeful 
signs enlightened church 
policies that were noted 
the paper’s report. 


The crash com- 


SKY-HIGH JOURNALISM 
mercial jetliner 


which hundreds lose 


their lives concentrates won- 
derfully the mind the 
media. So, too, does the crash 
private plane that kills 
but few, provided they are 
famous enough. But acci- 
dents involving military air- 
craft have gone largely unex- 
amined until now. “Falling 


Carollo’s investigative bomb- 


shell the Dayton Daily 


News, has superbly filled that 


void. Eighteen months the 


making and based never- 
before-released databases ob- 
tained through more than 


150 requests filed under the 


Freedom Information Act, 
well interviews with 
pilots, mechanics, investiga- 
tors, and attorneys, the six- 
part series (October 24-29) 
analyzed exhaustive detail 
the many persistent, some- 
times literally fatal flaws 
grievously 
From mechanical errors and 
faulty equipment mis- 


and concealed 
records not mention 


hiring accident investiga- 
tors private companies doing 
business with the military 
the series showed, edi- 
torial put it, “that with impu- 
dence and calculation, the 
armed forces needlessly place 
their troops’ lives danger 
the other 
things, Carollo revealed that 
repair costs, which determine 
whether incident must 
made public, are recorded 
the Pentagon artificially 
low rates. After “Falling from 
the Sky” appeared, the 
Pentagon announced that 
would change its record- 
more keeping with reality 
but denied that the series 
had had anything with 
its 


The Darts Laurels column 
written Gloria Cooper, 
whom nominations should 
addressed. 
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Four journalists (obviously biased) 
talk about trust and news councils. 


f 3 
and ; 
ames Knight ndarion 


“In time when public 
disenchantment with the news 
media grows stronger the day, 
news councils offer way out. 

“The authors the Bill 
Rights believed freedom the 
press was necessary help 
guarantee the preservation 
free society. effect, they declared 
the press public trust. 

“But let the public decide that 
the press itself not worthy 
trust—that part the prob- 
lem rather than part the solu- 
tion—then freedom the press 
will inevitably curtailed... 

“News councils provide non- 
judicial forum; they let the people 
know that the press does not suffer 
from delusions infallibility; 
and they reaffirm the primacy 
the First Amendment, but 
reestablish the imperative need 
for public trust. 

“What has worked well 
Minnesota for years can and 
should applied other states 
and regions. Freedom the 
press too vital America’s 
democratic health allow 
eroded unthinking insistence 
unaccountability the one 
hand punitive legal restraints 
the other.” 


| 
| 


tor, The Ne 
and former execy+ 


tormer managing ed 


“The experience the 
Minnesota News Council 
argues forcefully for further 
experimentation other states 
way increasing media 
openness and credibility.” 


sher, Newsday 


“Journalism should welcome 
the spread news councils for 
their help maintaining our 
credibility. Against the power 
the press, what other 
recourse will citizens have 
except our willingness 
open and accountable? 

“The Minnesota News 
Council has shown that hear- 
ing the grievance citizen 
confirms journalism the 
friend democracy.” 


-olumnist: former editor 


yadicated c 
loines former ombudsman 


es Moines Register, ana 


“We havent yet found exactly 
the right means responding 
this challenge. But think 
necessarily complex mix: 
ombudsmen, explaining our- 
better our own pages; 
strengthened corrections policies; 
vigorous media criticism; letting 
the public into our processes, 
and very important some 
network news councils, local 
regional state. 

“We cant afford resist 
experimenting with any means 
thoughtful and noncoercive 
questioning and examination 
what do...” 


news council can 
extremely useful tool; not 
threat. you are interested 
starting one your area, 
consult the Minnesota News 
Council’s web site 
www.mtn.org/newscouncil. 
You'll find valuable guidance 
for your exploration. call 


the Council 612-341-9357. 


This was paid for 


The Ethics Excellence 


Journalism Foundation 


‘Freedom shape paper 
without measuring everything 
against the bottom line’ 


BRENT CUNNINGHAM 
fter nearly thirty years 
publicly owned Knight 

Ridder, Doug Clifton, the 
new editor Cleveland’s 

Plain Dealer, was blissfully 

out sorts last year. 

Summer had turned fall and hadn’t 

shifted into “budget preparation mode.” 

Clifton now runs Newhouse paper, and 
discovering the Newhouse Way. 

Suddenly, had real budget 
prepare. There was five-year plan, 
mission statement, threat “mid- 
course corrections” revenue estimates 
don’t pan out. There were corporate 
financial folks tracking his full-time 
equivalents and wincing his travel 
requests. analysts pointing the way 
ever-higher investor returns. “The differ- 
ence says Clifton, who was 
executive editor The Miami Herald for 
eight years before coming Cleveland. 
“It’s extremely liberating work 
environment where nearly 100 percent 
creative energy spent covering 
the news and getting people excited 
about covering the news.” 

short, the Newhouse Way means 
something rare for editors now that most 
newspapers answer Wall Street: free- 
dom shape paper without measuring 
everything against the bottom line. 

means John Kirkpatrick, editor and 
publisher The Patriot-News 
Harrisburg, can turn his staff loose 
thirty-two-page special section cen- 
tral Pennsylvania schools without selling 
single ad. 

means Deborah Howell, who edits 
the Newhouse News Service and heads 
the Washington bureau, can boost travel 
beyond the Beltway and add photogra- 
phy and graphics department. 


means the Mobile Register can spend 
two years investigating environmental 
degradation the Mobile-Tensaw Delta, 
and still muster the manpower and 
money send someone Honduras 
cover the legacy Hurricane Mitch. The 
Newhouse Way allows Sandy Rowe, edi- 
tor The Oregonian, give one reporter 
six months follow french fry from 
potato farm eastern Washington 
McDonald’s Indonesia, while another 
spends eight months traveling the world 
and writing about persecution 
Christians. means Clifton, decides 
makes sense, can add Monday busi- 


iv 
ILY HAS 
ae 


FACT STEPPED 


ness tab The Plain Dealer, even though 
would require hiring more staff and 
buying more newsprint. 

Newhouse editors share ideas. 
They don’t even pay attention what 
other Newhouse editors are doing. They 
are encouraged required, really 
develop their own vision for their paper 
and implement they see fit. “They are 
independent, which how want them 
be,” says Donald Newhouse, who has 
headed the family’s newspapers for the last 
twenty years. “And they are different, 
which how want them be.” Stan 
Tiner, who left the Mobile Register last year 
after seven years editor take over The 
Daily Oklahoman, says once suggested 
Mark Newhouse, the family overseer 
charge his paper, that the Newhouse 
News Service pick The Times- 


Picayune’s coverage the New Orleans 
Saints football team. “We were looking 
get some Saints coverage our paper, and 
seemed like efficient use 
says Tiner. Efficient maybe, but 
not Newhousian. “He told wanted 
more Saints coverage, should hire anoth- 
sportswriter and send him New 
Orleans cover the games. did.” 

Ever since Samuel Newhouse Sr. 
bought the Staten Island Advance 1922, 
the Newhouse family has given its editors 
great freedom went about building 
one the country’s largest and most 
prosperous privately held media empires. 
Today that empire, Advance Publications, 
home twenty-three daily newspapers 
varying size, location, and quality; 
Condé Nast magazines, including Vanity 
Fair and The New Yorker, Fairchild 
Publications; Parade magazine; chain 
suburban weeklies; another business 
tabs; cable television partnership with 
Time Warner; and growing online oper- 
ation. Last year, Advertising Age ranked 
Advance the tenth largest U.S. media com- 
pany, with estimated 1998 revenue 
nearly billion, more than half coming 
from its newspapers. 

One reason Newhouse newspapers 
can give editors such freedom and still 
make money because most are domi- 
nant their market. Cleveland, for 
instance, Advance endured 1985 grand 
jury investigation into allegations that 
conspired kill the Cleveland Press, 
which closed 1982, giving The Plain 
Dealer what amounts metropolitan 
daily newspaper monopoly. Then, 
1998, Advance tightened its grip 
northern Ohio with the purchase Sun 
Newspapers, chain twenty-three 
zoned weeklies suburban Cleveland. 

The Newhouses are clannish and 
tight-lipped about the family business. 
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DEBORAH HOWELL 
D.C. bureau chief and 
editor, Newhouse 
News Service 


JIM WILLSE 


The Star-Ledger 
years job 
Daily circulation: 


» 


DOUG CLIFTON 
The Plain Dealer 
months job 
Daily circulation: 


SANDRA MIMS ROWE 
The Oregonian 
years job 
Daily circulation: 


o 
a 
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JIM AMOSS 
The Times-Picayune 
years job 
Daily circulation: 


years job 405,546 86,312 347,538 273,076 
Last job: Last job: Director Last job: Last job: Last job: 
Editor New Media for Editor Executive editor Metro editor 


St. Paul Pioneer Press Newhouse 


Family members are scattered through- 
out Advance, and each paper assigned 
Newhouse who visits 
monthly. Samuel Sr., who died 1979, 
turned the operation over his sons 
Samuel Jr., Si, who handles the mag- 
azines, and Donald, who takes care the 
newspapers. They are now gradually 
bringing the next generation. 

For most the media company’s sev- 
enty-eight-year history, however, the 
Newhouse Way was synonymous with 


overseer 


benign neglect. The family had reputa- 


tion claims unwarranted for 
running chain cash cow newspa- 
pers, where profits were primary and 
editorial excellence rare and coinciden- 
tal. “Before Gannett, Newhouse was the 
model for what the modern newspaper 
has become,” says Thomas Maier, 
reporter Newsday who wrote about 
the family and its business 1994 
book. “Out-of-town ownership, bot- 
tom-line journalism; not soapbox, but 
printing press for cash.” 

But the last ten years, that has 
changed. “My impression that the sur- 
prising newspapers out there today are 
Newhouse newspapers,” says Bill Kovach, 
curator the Nieman Foundation for 
Journalism Harvard. “There more 
improvement there and more interesting 
things going than other papers, and 
have credit that the willingness 
let the editor run the The 
Newhouses insist there has been mag- 
ical transformation. “The truth is, 
changed,” says David Starr, presi- 
dent the Union-News Springfield, 
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The Miami Herald 


Massachusetts, and senior editor 
Newhouse Newspapers, who has worked 
for the family since 1939. “It’s simply that 
the outside world has started recog- 
nize the value what do.” 
number current and for- 
mer Newhouse employees, 
other observers the 
family and its papers, say that sometime 
the last decade so, the Newhouses 
decided profitable newspapers 
enough. They say the new approach was 
fueled the rise the next generation, 
and that was spearheaded Steve, 
Donald’s son, who editor-in-chief 
The Jersey Journal. his book, Maier 
described Steve having “the sensibili- 
ties journalist.” Even Starr says Steve 
has become “much more involved with 
the newspapers the editorial side.” 
Steve Newhouse calls this fantasy. “It’s 
revisionist coverage that says now 
care about editorial quality because 
care about editorial says 
from his small, third-floor office 
Jersey City. “While that literally true 
not true the sense that have 
contact with Newhouse editors except 
the Journal, the Washington bureau, 
which oversee, and The Plain Dealer, 
where once month with father. 


speak Jim Amoss (editor 


The Times-Picayune) except socially.” 
Unlike some scions, Steve learned the 
family business the trenches. 
ads sixteen, had intern- 
Island Advance while 


classified 
ship the Staten 


The Virginian-Pilot 


The Times-Picayune 


Yale, wrote obits summer intern 
The Oregonian, and then was trained 
Starr reporter and editor 
Springfield. After brief stint copy 
editor Parade, took over editor- 
in-chief The Jersey Journal twenty- 
six. Within six months, discovered 
one his reporters was the city pay- 
roll. was woefully unprepared 
editor,” says. knew enough, how- 
ever, fire the wayward reporter. But 
relied the wisdom Starr, Mort Pye, 
the long-time editor Newark’s Star- 
Ledger, and others the extended 
Newhouse newspaper family. Pye, 
particular, influenced Steve’s editorial 
outlook. “Mort was news says. 
believe the most important things for 
editor are integrity, credibility, and 
never forgetting only good 
the news putting your paper. 
That came from Mort.” 

Whatever the reasons, evidence 
recent success the Newhouse Way 
hard ignore. Until 1990, 
papers had won two Pulitzers, the last one 
1969. the last ten years they have won 
five and were finalists for more than 
dozen others. recent ranking 
America’s best pers done 
poll editors around the country had 
The Oregonian number twelve, and two 
other Newhouse papers The Star- 
Ledger and The Times-Picayune 
“ones watch.” Indeed, the have been 
coming out party for Newhouse news- 
papers, time emerge from the glitzier 
shadow the magazine side. The new era 


began high with the family’s massive 
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The Newhouse Way 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


victory over the IRS 1990 described 
the time the largest tax-estate case 
ever that saved the Newhouses more 
than $500 million taxes Samuel 
estate. Then, Donald Newhouse served 
stint chairman the Newspaper 
Association America and was elected 
The Associated Press board directors, 
two rather public seats for such private 
man. “This was something new,” says Fred 
Stickel, long-time publisher The 
Oregonian. “It brought Newhouse news- 
papers into the public eye.” Then came the 
move that some consider central turn- 
ing the papers around. break with tra- 
dition, Newhouse hired several prominent 
editors from outside the organization: 
Rowe The Oregonian; Jim Willse The 
Star-Ledger, first David Hall and now 
Clifton The Plain Dealer, Howell the 
Washington bureau; Tiner the Mobile 
Register, Kirkpatrick the Patriot-News. 
Amoss was promoted The Times- 
Picayune. Simultaneously, 
millions dollars were sunk into new 
facilities many these papers. The 


Oregonian, for example, got new news- 
room and now has approval for $200 
million printing plant. Cleveland, the 
printing plant came 1994 and new $38 
million headquarters its way. The 
Mobile Register awaiting final approval 
newsroom and printing plant. 
ow, the Newhouse Way has 
cachet. These are editors with 
reputations for excellence, 
and, given the freedom and 
support, they can expected create 
great newspapers. “It was clear that 
commitment had been made from 
the Newhouses the publisher, and 
from the publisher the rest the 
newsroom that wanted be, 
short order, the best newspaper 
Alabama and one the best America,” 
says Tiner. Tiner’s replacement Mobile, 
Mike Marshall, started the Register 
copy boy twenty-five years ago. “The dif- 
ference between then that 
now have people leading this paper 
who are insisting being the best 
can be,” says. 
Keith Woods, reporter and editor 
The Times-Picayune for sixteen years 


who now teaches The Poynter 
Institute for Media Studies, says has 
taken “visionary leadership” take 
advantage the unusual editorial free- 
dom Newhouse. And that the last 
decade, the family went out and got 
that leadership. “The opportunity 
better has always been there,” says. 
“But the family has fact stepped 
its demands for better journalism its 
newspapers. And sense that 
really has been matter the people 
who moved and took over the last 
ten years.” 

his own circumspect way, Steve 
Newhouse acknowledges the 
Newhouse Way has allowed the talented 
new crop editors flourish, but that 
also left unchecked the shortcomings 
some past Newhouse editors who 
were not good. strong corporate 
structure can cover for editors who 
are not snuff,” says. “The lack 
such system may not have served 
well with editors who were less than 
great. But I’m certainly not going 
name 


Brent Cunningham assistant editor 
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LOOK: THE FOUR LARGEST NEWSPAPERS 


Major Influence’ 


Willse, the editor The Star-Ledger, declined 

interviewed the record for this story. But clear from 
talking observers the New Jersey media scene, well 
current Star-Ledger staffers, that Willse has used his 
Newhouse freedom invigorate paper long considered 
dull, classic underachiever. added color, put some bite 
the editorial page, and introduced the concept narrative 
journalism. hired more than fifty reporters and editors, 
beefed coverage the bureaus, and sent reporters 
Portugal, India, Mexico, and elsewhere for stories with local 
ties. reined the paper’s incredibly detailed, process-ori- 
ented statehouse coverage and refocused explanatory 
and analytical stories. replaced the antiquated electronic 
library with first-rate, Web-based information system and 
virtual library. “It Newhouse Way] provides the ability 
get the job done,” says M.J. Crowley, the paper’s information 
editor who Willse brought from Philadelphia Newspapers, 
where she worked for both the Inquirer and the Daily News. 
don’t run into brick walls here. don’t deal with time-con- 
suming bureaucracy. That’s great feeling.” 

There have been Pulitzers Newark yet, but the 
paper’s 1998 coverage racial profiling the New Jersey 


state police won awards from the Associated Press 
Managing Editors Association and the National Association 
Black Journalists. Willse was named editor the year last 
year the National Press Foundation, award Jim Amoss 
won 1997. think there legitimate question whether 
The Star-Ledger would have driven the coverage racial 
profiling five years ago,” says Mark Magyar, editor New 
Jersey Reporter, public policy journal. “They took the 
attorney general’s office, the state police. This was real 
campaign The Star-Ledger. think Willse has had major 
influence.” 

It’s hard find someone who doesn’t think the paper has 
improved under Willse, but been all good news. 
Circulation down from where was the early but 
not drastically so. And there was the letter, sent anonymous- 
last September Donald Newhouse and Martin Bartner, 
the since-deceased publisher. The letter said was sent 
twenty-seven staffers but they have never been identified. 
The three-page vent took Willse and other editors task for, 
among other things, treating reporters like “easily replaceable 
cogs assembly line,” replacing the news with “childish 
drivel,” and “slowly destroying the morale” the staff. Guy 
Baehr, reporter the paper since 1976, says did not sign 
the letter, but that understands the frustrations that 
prompted it. “Willse has made many needed improvements, 
but he’s also introduced embarrassing tabloid sensibility,” 
says. “I’m not sure has made the most the abundant 
resources he’s been given.” 
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THE PLAIN DEALER 
Your Head’ 


ack Cleveland, Doug Clifton understands like all 

these freewheeling Newhouse editors that the 
dom comes with price. was hired cure paper that 
has been described suffering from culture mediocrity. 
easy. His predecessor, David Hall, came with high 
expectations 1992 and exited last year amid reports that 


and publisher Alex Machaskee clashed over the tone 


city hall coverage. think has been under 
says Clifton The Plain Dealer, 
inject energy into the place and make clear that this 
culture where good enough isn’t good enough. detect 
great appetite for that,” says. 

Toward that end, Clifton hiring writing coach and 
redesigning the paper. hired Sunday editor some- 
thing the paper didn’t have and restored second op-ed 
page Saturdays. early memo the staff suspended 
number odd “rules” had encountered his first 
month: obits people seventy younger without 
cause death, for example. stories lottery winners. 
Clifton replaced them with this rule: Use your head. 
sends his auto writer “all over the country.” Both television 
reporters went Los Angeles cover the fall-season pre- 
views. His fashion writers went Paris and Milan. don’t 
know made sense, but did it,” says. 

Clifton seems getting the hang this Newhouse 
thing. “It’s not that they aren’t interested making 
says his new bosses. “It’s just that they understand the hori- 
zon more distant than the next earnings report.” 


Che Oregonian 


Redemption’ 


achieving 
and need 


hen Sandy Rowe came The Oregonian 1993, after 

ten years executive editor The Virginian-Pilot, the 
paper was still reeling from being scooped year earlier 
one the biggest political stories come out Oregon 
the sexual harassment scandal that toppled Senator Bob 
Packwood. “The perception the industry that they missed 
that story shook the paper its core,” says John Schrag, news 
editor the Willamette Week, weekly paper Portland. 
“This has been decade redemption, and the paper has 
gotten better.” Six years after Rowe took over, the newspaper 
won Pulitzer last year for explanatory journalism with Rich 
Read’s french fry story, which used the potato industry 
illustrate the local impact the Asian economic crisis. was 
The Oregonian’s first Pulitzer since 1957. The redemption was 
complete. 

The Newhouse Way gave Rowe the resources and freedom 
take risks that made Read’s story possible. “It opens your 
creativity because you are not worrying about corporate man- 
dates,” Rowe says. “But the other thing that goes with this free- 
dom incredible responsibility. achieve excel- 
lence, there one else blame.” 
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Rowe also used her freedom add about sixty-five 
reporters and editors, launch weekly Homes Gardens tab 
that brought 200 new advertisers, and expand the week- 
end entertainment tab. addition the Pulitzer, The 
Oregonian has been finalist for three others, and won two 
Overseas Press Club awards last year for business and 
human rights reporting. Through all, circulation has held 
relatively steady. 

Despite the praise for Rowe, the paper, and the Newhouse 
Way, the reviews all sweet. There sense, among 
some observers both outside the paper and the staff, that 
The Oregonian under Rowe has focused winning awards 
the expense day-to-day coverage. “When they tackle 
issue, they good job,” says Schrag. “But they’re lazy. 
They will marshal their forces for the three-part series, and 
wish they put that same effort into covering city hall.” 
Rowe says she and other Oregonian editors wrestle this 
coverage demon regularly. “The work the big pro- 
jects grows out and informs our day-to-day coverage,” she 
says. 

Steve Duin, columnist who has worked The 
Oregonian for nineteen years, credits Rowe for bringing 
structure, accountability, and ambition the paper, but says 
the paper still has way go: “We are longer local 
paper and want more regional paper. With all 
have offer good salaries, editorial freedom, 
spending money good ideas, Portland great place 
live you would think would dominate our region. 
We’re not doing that yet.” 


Che Cimes 


Not Constrained’ 


New Orleans, the seeds change The Tin 
have been planted the under former editor 
Charles Ferguson, but was Jim Amoss replaced 
Ferguson 1990 who gets credit for providing the “vision- 
ary leadership” that Poynter’s Keith Woods mentioned. Under 
Amoss who passed Nieman Fellowship become edi- 
tor the paper won two 1997 and has been 
finalist for three others. tie the changes the paper his 
ascent the editor’s office,” says Woods his former boss. 
“He took the chains off some his best people, opened 
things up. clear the Newhouses and the publisher wanted 
Jim editor. Jim was always more open Ferguson] 
greater possibilities.” 

For his part, Amoss says has known nothing but the 
Newhouse Way, having come The Times-Picayune from the 
States-Item when Newhouse merged the two papers 1980. 
guess the real difference that decide mid-December 
there important story that matters our readers and 
involves traveling Cuba, I’m not constrained how much 
money already spent travel that year, says. 
came surprise Amoss that was able send 
reporters and photographers shrimp farms Thailand, 
Tokyo, and South America pursuit Pulitzer-winning 
series the world’s fisheries. don’t mean suggest the 
publisher wasn’t aware were doing all this,” says, “but 
recall asking permission.” 


| 
| 
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Lessons From L.A. 


THE WALL HEADING BACK 


JAMES RISSER 


“Money always the first thing talk about. The readers are 
always the last thing talk about.” 
Leo Wolinsky, managing editor, Los Angeles Times. 


hat sad confession, reported Times media critic 
David Shaw his astonishing pre-Christmas opus 
the newspaper’s Staples Center scandal, seemed 
succinctly dramatize the changes that have swept 
through the Times the Mark Willes era. 

And not just the Times. the old days, newspaper 


The reverberations will for long time, like the after- 
shocks from one Southern California’s occasional earth- 
quakes. And felt far beyond the L.A. basin, affecting 
newspapers all over the nation. 


What can others learn from the Los Angeles disaster? lot. 


First: there always was and still good reason for the tradi- 
tional “wall” between the editorial side and the business side 
newspaper. Not that the wall has been totally impervious 
most papers. But show that the wall sometimes has been 
breached not disprove its value powerful barrier 
ethical misdeeds and corruption. 


Even short something clearly offbase giving money 


reporters wrote the news, editors massaged the stories and put the subject newspaper’s coverage, the wall has provided 


them the paper, and the business-side 
people figured out how sell the adver- 
tising and subscriptions. 

Today, they’re all together. 
Cooperation the watchword many 
papers. Editors serve strategy com- 
mittees with the and circulation and 
marketing people. Projects and entire 
sections are undertaken because they’re 
what the readers often dwindling 
number but more economically upscale 
are presumed want and that adver- 
tisers will back with their cash. 

Editors here and there grumble. 
some older reporters. But few are truly 
horrified the new realities. 

the Times, Shaw found six-week 
investigation his own institution and 
the Staples affair, “so many the news- 
room had become inured intrusions 
business-side considerations the edi- 
torial process that they were desensitized and demoralized.” 

That “gradual, insidious change the climate the paper” 
helped explain for Shaw why the staff was slow take 
umbrage when learned, first from business journal and 
alternative paper and then from the mainstream press, that the 
Times had completely crossed the ethical line sharing with 
the Staples Center the money made Sunday magazine 
issue devoted the new sports arena. 

But once the beast roused itself, truly roared. full- 
scale newsroom revolt produced petitions and angry con- 
frontations with top brass. Later came ex-publisher Otis 
Chandler’s own public blast his successors’ lapses, Shaw’s 
probe published fourteen-page special section, front- 
page apology the editor and the publisher, and the pro- 
mulgation new “principles” and “guidelines” govern 
the paper’s future conduct. 


taking. 


pe 


The issue issue. 


kind insulation that reporters and 
editors are not told when advertiser 
trying get puff story published 
threatening cancel his advertising 
unfavorable story not suppressed. 
they get wind the pressure, they’re 
told ignore and just their job. 

Long after the Des Moines Register had 
published mid-1970s investigations 
corruption the grain-exporting trade, 
heard that the big grain interests had 
complained the paper’s editorial and 
business executives. The Register made 
lot money from grain and other agri- 
culture-related advertising, but one 
ever told about the complaints sug- 
gested that ease up. 

Most papers, the Times doubt 
included, would assert that they still resist 
such direct advertiser pressure. 
hard measure how many potentially 
tough and useful stories never get done, are softened, because 
they might offend advertiser. From there, it’s only small 
step devoting time devising stories and sections that actu- 
ally will please the subjects and rake money. 

Mark Willes came Times Mirror 1995 from 
cereal company. Determined brighten the Times’s troubled 
financial picture, boldly announced his plan knock down 
the wall with bazooka, necessary.” seems clear from 
Shaw’s exhaustive study that the Staples Center fiasco one 
the results the wall’s demise. Those who had warned that 
Willes’s plan was fraught with danger now see the chickens 
coming home roost. 

The Shaw report, long and complex, stars huge cast 
characters, many whom share some the blame for what 
occurred. Ultimately Willes, his own responding pres- 
sures, will have determine the fate publisher Kathryn 
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October the Los Angeles Times’s credibility was severely 
challenged when other publications revealed that the paper had 
entered into advertising revenue-sharing arrangement with 
the Staples Center, the city’s new sports arena. The arrange- 
ment was for special issue the paper’s October Sunday 
magazine, which was written the editorial department with- 
out knowledge the revenue-sharing deal. Here, their own 
words, are comments the principals events unfolded. 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF 


From petition signed 300 editorial employees: 


“As journalists the L.A. Times, are appalled the paper 
entering into hidden financial partnerships with the subjects 
are writing about. The editorial credibility the Times has 
been fundamentally undermined. one swift blow, com- 
municated our readers that have undisclosed financial 
ties with our editorial subjects. apology owed readers, 
and urge thorough review all other relationships that 
may compromise the editorial heritage.” 


THE PUBLISHER 


From remarks Kathryn Downing, publisher, president, and 
chief executive officer the Los Angeles Times, during 
meeting with the Times staff (in which she apologized): 


thought was protecting the line [dividing the editorial 
and business sides the paper]. But missed completely the 
fallout from sharing revenue .... had fundamental mis- 
understanding ial 
major, major mistake.” 


THE RETIRED PUBLISHER 


From letter, read aloud the newsroom, from Otis Chandler, 
publisher from 1960 1980 and legendary scion the family 
that has controlling interest the Times Mirror Company, the 
parent: 


This 


“One cannot run great newspaper like the Los Angeles Times 
with executives the top two positions, both whom have 
newspaper experience any level. Successfully running 
newspaper not like any other business Now with this 
unbelievably stupid and unprofessional handling the 
Staples Center special section, is] the most serious single 
threat the future during fifty years being associat- 
with the Times. newspaper, even great newspaper like 
the Los Angeles Times, loses credibility with its community 
with its readers, with its advertisers, with its shareholders, then 
the most serious circumstance can possibly envision 
Respect and credibility for newspaper irreplaceabl 
Sometimes can never restored 


THE EDITOR 


From staff e-mail Michael Parks, editor and executive vice 
president 


integrity 1s intact 


CRISIS 


OLOGY OFA 


THE INVESTIGATION 


From letter employees from Downing and Parks: 


ER4 


“The Times editorial department has begun full, indepen- 
dent, and in-depth investigation into issues surrounding the 
Staples Center controversy. The report will published 
the Times when completed. David Shaw, the 
media critic, will the writer. His report will edited 
George Cotliar, retired managing editor the Times.” 


THE CEO 


From letter all employees Mark Willes, chief executive 
officer the Times Mirror Company: 


“The Los Angeles Times one the truly great newspapers 
the country. That has not changed and will not. Kathryn 
Downing has full and complete support 

Editorial decisions are made editors and always will be. 
Journalists must independent their jobs 
must embrace and defend those principles that are central 
our journalistic mission. Similarly, must embrace and 
defend those principles that are central our business suc- 
cess. must have both.... 


house divided.” 


THE PRINCIPLES 


Excerpt from statement that appeared the front page: 


must not have our own 


R19 


the editorial mission and the commercial interests the 
Times 
will remain free activities tha might 
compromise our integrity damage our credibility. will 
avoid conflicts interest, real perceived. will disclose 
those associations and activities undertake.” 


THE FINDINGS 


From “Crossing the Line,” fourteen-page special section 
written David Shaw and published the Los Angeles 


“How could this have happened? How could one the three 
four most respected newspapers the country have 
entered into such egregiously improper financial rela- 
tionship? The solutions both mysteries make for tan- 
gled tale ignorance and arrogance, blind loyalty and 
bad judgment, deadened sensibilities and diminished 
tandards problem] almost inevitably occurs when 
newspapers replace The Wall with line,” many news- 
paper executives say they want do. Yes, wall has its flaws 
But wall also impregnable and immovable; line can 

breached much more easily, moved gradually that 
knows has actually been moved until it’s too late, and 
principles have been irrevocably compromised Everyone 
belatedly and reluctantly some cases, that Staples was 
colossal blunder only way get better learn 


seems to agree, 


from what done, Downing says. ‘That’s why I’m confi- 
dent come out better after she right? will 
the guidelines followed diligently only until profit mar- 
gins fall again and pressure for new revenue intensifies? Will 
the heightened sensitivity recede once the Stapes Center 
controversy begins fade? 


> Los / reles ses cre $c ers re -e The j ~ 
S readers, W S advertisers, W = -TS, executives sav > lo. Yes rall has i aws, | 
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sharing, with institution were covering. That’s major come after Staples.’ she right? 
| { Pp S gges S ‘ le pnt. = 1e i eli fi le dilige ly ly i 
bought. But there appearance ethical breach. gins fall again for new revenue intensifies? 


entered into business relationship, including revenue- 
roblem. suggests that can bought. cannot 
are taking the right steps assure our readers that our 
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THE WALL 
Long 


Los Angeles Times 
makes its apology for 
embarrassing adver- 
tising venture. Benja- 
min Franklin invented the pub- 
lisher mea culpa this topic: 


printed it, and received money; 
and the advertisement was stuck 
round the town usual. had not 
much curiosity that time inquire 
the meaning it, nor did the least 
imagine would give much offence. 
Several good men are very angry with 
this occasion. They therefore declare 
they will not take any more papers, 
nor have any farther dealings with 
All this very hard! 


Franklin’s lifetime and the 
century that followed journalists 
expected forgiven for relentless 
commercial drive. Disguised advertise- 
ments were common features news 
columns even the best 
Historian Gerald Baldasty has identified 
these Joseph Pulitzer’s New York 
World, well the “puffs” and “reading 
notices” that advertisers forced jour- 
nalists with lower standards. the 
archives are believed, was the rare 
publisher who said “No” flatly what 
advertisers wanted. Even Horace Greeley 
trimmed his sails keep The New York 
Herald Tribune from colliding with 
advertising interests. 

What has been said about the Los 
Angeles Times this year seems tame 
comparison the cries against the 
venal press early the twentieth centu- 
ry. Art Young’s notorious cartoon 
1912 showed newsroom whores 
and management whoremasters. 
that same decade, Upton Sinclair’s The 
Brass Check devoted 445 pages the 
demonstration that the commercial 
press was brothel. 

With the prostitution model exhaust- 
ed, press critics thundered about the 
necessity “wall” between “church” 
(editorial) and “state” (business). 
Management and editorial the mod- 
ern newsroom may not agree much, 
but they seem agree that the other side 
needs set right where “walls” 


Art Young, drawing for The Masses December 1912 


stand and how “church and 
wall blocks the vision people either 
side it. Churches have raise money. 

Historians are not sure when news 
people began talk this peculiar 
way. The terms are associated with two 
press titans: Col. Robert McCormick 
the Chicago Tribune and Henry 
Luce, founder Time Inc. the 1920s 
they knew that news print was now 
far more dependent advertising than 
the days Franklin, Greeley, 
Pulitzer. (In 1880 advertising brought 
less than half newspaper and maga- 
zine revenue; that share went two- 
thirds the 1920s and has continued 
rise.) McCormick and Luce were pub- 
lishers conviction who did not care 
about their bottom line when they had 
news they believed Americans deserved. 

memories what these 
publishers stood for are vivid. James 
Squires one many old Tribune hands 
who recall the separate elevators, one for 
editorial, another for business, that stood 
for “the hallowed separation between 
church and state.” The World Time Inc., 
the official history, reports that the church 
and state division “perhaps the most fre- 
quently cited” part Luce’s legacy. But 
there not much evidence that either man 
wanted leave the profession mantra 
using “church/state” “wall.” 

McCormick collected his thoughts 
The Freedom the Press (1936). caught 
threats editorial independence small 
the “ogle” actress that might cor- 
rupt his movie critics but said noth- 
ing about the business office pushy 
advertisers. massive history his paper, 
Lloyd Wendt, and the man, 
Richard Norton Smith, not show worry 


about promiscuous gatherings employ- 
ees Tribune Tower that the colonel 
used the fabled metaphor. 

The Ideas Henry Luce, his collected 
writings, does not record these words 
either. Indeed, cannot find them 
directly quoted anywhere the richly 
detailed, three-volume, World Time 
Inc. Richard Clurman, the best reporter 
the fate Timesmen the Warner 
merger, finds nobody able quote Luce 
directly they fought for his hallowed 
tradition. “Church-State Wall” 
advertising slogan for the generation 
McCormick and Luce more than 
cold reporting their words. 

Luce regularly said things that were, 
turns, more confounding and more 
useful. But too bad that Luce’s plain 
speaking not better remembered. “If 
think that the Advertiser presents 
extremely interesting possibilities,” 
told his top aides 1938. Luce’s goal was 
not compromise “more than small 
fraction our journalistic soul. That 
small fraction are frankly willing 
sell for price.” Who would protect the 
editorial side? Here Luce did not 
his faith providence figures 
speech, but rather his own ability 
stand corporate America. His 
boast was that “there not advertiser 
America who does not realize that 
When publisher can say this and 
believed, artful phrase and apolo- 


Thomas Leonard, professor journal- 
ism the University California, 
Berkeley, the author The Power 
the Press and News for All. 
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The L.A. Story 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 


Downing and editor Michael 
Parks, both whom come out 
looking very bad Shaw’s study Downing, lawyer who 
arrived the Times less than two years ago from the 
world legal publishing, for backing the revenue-sharing 
deal and not seeing its ethical bankruptcy, and Parks, for not 
stopping the magazine’s distribution least making some 
kind disclosure/apology once learned it. 

Downing’s initial obtuseness sobering lesson about qual- 
ifications for leading newspaper. now see more clearly why 
top business executives ideally ought come from newspaper 
background, and even more ideally, should have served least 
some time the editorial side and absorbed the culture. 

One the most unfortunate modern developments news- 
papers their increasing ownership publicly held corpora- 
tions, their need please shareholders, their profit targets 20- 
plus percent. Pining for the days the dedicated independent 
newspaper proprietor more than engaging nostalgia because 
the best them really did run their papers different way. 
Shaw found that “many the Times’s newsroom see the Staples 
affair the very visible and ugly tip ethical iceberg omi- 
nous proportions 
imperative that threatens undermine the paper’s journalistic 
quality, integrity and reputation.” The lesson here may the 
time has come for publicly held companies put editorial qual- 
ity, credibility, and independence into their mantra, and tell 
Wall Street that editorial protections are part the cost doing 
business just like newsprint and printing presses. 

Publishers need remind themselves that, too, since 
there appears newsroom-executive office gap. After 
the Times’s problem came light, Editor Publisher maga- 
zine surveyed 165 editors and publishers and found that 
percent the publishers thought the Times/Staples deal was 
acceptable. Only per cent ‘editors agreed. 

While editors are looking improve credibility, publishers 
are “partnering” with arenas, buying sports teams, and engag- 


ing other activities that complicate the news efforts 


prove can straightforward news coverage cases where 
the paper has financial interest. Editors sometimes have 
voice the planning, but often are outgunned the business- 
side people. Downing’s own Times management team numbers 
seven business executives, the company lawyer, and editor 
Parks, according New York Times story. 

That would seem have put Parks under enormous 
handicap trying hold high the paper’s journalistic princi- 
ples whenever conflict arose. any case, Shaw found Parks 
having been either “insufficiently vigilant” against business- 
side excesses simply “worn down.” 

refreshing aspect the Staples Center affair was the hero- 
on-a-white-horse role played former publisher Chandler, 
who showed that the old and experienced sometimes possess 
wisdom not available the young and eager. 

bombshell letter read the staff the newsroom, the 
revered Chandler told like was, referring the “unbeliev- 
ably stupid handling this Staples Center special section.” 

The staff loved it, but Downing first didn’t understand 
why and responded calling the demi-god Chandler “angry 
and bitter” and “doing great disservice this paper.” The 
next day, Shaw reported, three editors tried explain Willes 
and Downing why Chandler was held such high esteem and 
“why journalist’s primary loyalty not his editor his 
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boost-the-profits, drive-the-stock-price 


L.A. TIMES GUIDELINES 


Excerpted from December memo issued Downing 
and Parks: 


The Times will not engage any dealing with advertis- 
ers other groups that require imply coverage 
restrict any way. 

The publisher will fully and promptly disclose the nature 
of. relationships sponsorships] the editor. 
Themed sections must readily distin- 
guishable from new 

The Times will contribute political candidates, 
parties causes ballot measures. 

Editorial staff will not involved managing pro- 
moting [events and but may provide advice 
speakers and panelists. 

Contact between editorial and the business side essen- 
tial publish daily basis. These contacts should 
come level appropriate the function. larger 
issues, such themes coverage, decisions require the 
approval the editor managing editor. 


publisher his c.e.o. even his newspaper, but rather 
the bedrock principles the profession.” The meeting ended 
with the editors “feeling that, ultimately, neither Willes nor 
Downing truly understood what they were trying say.” 

Sad. But things looked some after that. Shaw prepared 
publish his story, Downing and Parks wrote front-page “To 
our Readers” piece that called the Staples Center deal mistake.” 
They also announced new set which said 
all the right things about truth and editorial integrity. 

Distributed staffers was further set guide that 
seemed partly reconstruct the wall. the future, one the 
guidelines promises, the publisher will “fully and promptly 
disclose” the editor any “joint ventures, partnerships 
sponsorships” with organizations. This time, course, 
required aroused newsroom and indignant Chandler 
speak out. And finally the paper itself four its voice through 

the Shaw investigations and its new and guidelines. 
All this illustrates the importance speaking out and 
the consequences not doing so. 

The Times, one the country’s fine papers both before and 
after the painful Staples Center episode, could the way 
healing itself, though there are clearly lots details work 
through and lots bruised feelings and damaged reputations 
sort out. 

It’s time now for the rest the country’s newspapers, which 
watched and wrote about the travails with fascination 
and horror, stop clucking over what happened there and 
take good look themselves. 

How many newspapers would stand the scrutiny that 
they and David Shaw gave the Times? Even never 
gone the route sharing profits with those they write about, 
how far have they gone letting the earnings quest divert 
them from their journalistic mission? better find out, 
they’re have hope commanding that public trust that 
they all talk about 


James Risser directs the John Knight Fellowships for Professional 
Journalists Stanford University. twice won the Pulitzer Prize 


for national reporting while the Des Moines Register. 
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CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


what makes big news 
the 2000 presidential cam- 
paign: 
Governor George Bush 
through Yale with 
gentleman’s Cs, according purloined 
transcript, and “pop quiz” sprung 
reporter could not name such leaders 
the prime minister India. this 
evidence, Newsweek questioned whether 
has the candlepower president. 
Senator John McCain, alumnus 
Annapolis and the Hanoi Hilton, some- 
times loses his temper. This revelation, 
carried hundreds news accounts last 
fall, led reporters question whether 
McCain has what takes comman- 
der chief (although accomplished pres- 
idents from George Washington 
Harry Truman had explosive tempers). 
Former Senator Bill Bradley, who cut 
his teeth the high-living world pro- 
fessional sports, has addiction. After 
some deep digging, Wall Street Journal 
reporter John 
drug choice: Hall’s Vitamin 
Supplement Drops “crutch” that 
uses ease chronic dry mouth. That 
condition detailed twenty-seven- 
paragraph front-page November fea- 
ture Bradley’s oral fixation might 
sign inner fears, Harwood sug- 
gested. Bradley might suffering from 
“Globus Hystericus, condition 
which anxiety causes one’s larynx 
tighten.” candidate with that kind 
weakness really the presidency? 
Gore “born beta” male, fit fol- 
low but not lead lacking com- 
manding qualities that his campaign paid 
“secret $15,000 month teach 
him how achieve “alpha male” status 
and thus real man. 

This “character reporting” the 
turn the millennium. The strong 
post-cold war economy has blunted old 
issues and placed unprecedented pre- 
mium reporting candidate personal- 
ities, backgrounds, and head-shrinking 


profiles. Reporters evidently have con- 
cluded that playing watchdog post- 
Monica America 
probing for weaknesses character that 
might make candidate unfit for office. 
glaring examples personal flaws 
Bill Clinton are not evidence, then 
smaller ones will have do. short, 
election coverage often reads like Wood- 
ward and Bernstein had teamed with 
psycho-journalist Gail Sheehy. study 
the results psychiatrist Oliver Sacks 
might titled: The Journalist Who 
Mistook His Beat For Couch. 

The story Gore “beta” male 
especially revealing example the 
genre, its appeal well its limitations. 
Before discussing this Gore coverage 
detail, however, little background 
order his unlikely mystery consultant 
feminist author Naomi Wolf. After 
publishing three controversial books 
sex, gender roles, and society, Wolf who 
married New York Times editor and 
former David 
Shipley became political trend writer 
for George magazine 1997. that 
capacity, she offered some decidedly 
offbeat ideas. For instance, Wolf suggested 
that politicians might want start reach- 
ing out members Alcoholics 
Anonymous and other 
grams because recovering addicts com- 
prise ready-made grass-roots organiza- 
tion. Wolf also extolled Gore mis- 
understood visionary her George col- 
umn. Although she had not yet met the 
vice president, Wolf declared June 
1998 piece that had appealing eccen- 
tricity that orthodox political pressures 
had forced him hide. “Gore should let 
his defenses down and allow his inner 
oddness out,” wrote Wolf, adding that 
beneath his staid exterior “Blakean” 
who sees “connections between things 
where others see separateness.” 

Proof perhaps least the Gore cam- 
paign’s inner oddness, this column drew 
appreciative call from Gore 2000 
staffer. Then followed meeting with 
Gore himself, job offer, salary negotia- 


tions, and extraordinary $15,000-a- 
month deal, which began January 1999. 
Both her relationship with the campaign 
and the terms her engagement were 
kept strictly under wraps part, says 
Wolf, because the awkwardness inher- 
ent transition from independent jour- 
nalist political handmaiden. 
Wolf did not leave George immediately, 
publishing few more columns while 
the Gore gravy train but avoiding direct 
references her new boss. one such 
piece, strangely enough, she extolled the 
Virgin Mary terms that could apply 
Gore (“engaged geopolitical citizen,” “pol- 
icy wonk”) while pronouncing “male 
leadership hollow totem.” Wolf clear- 
faced conflict interest: was she tout- 
ing the Mother God the Father the 
Internet? She resolved the dilemma 
dropping the George column April but 
continued keep her campaign role 
hush-hush. 

Wolf story came howling 
life just before Halloween, 

however, when Time maga- 

zine’s Karen Tumulty and 

Michael Duffy exposed the 
emerged one the most curious 
forces inside the ever more curious Gore 
The New York Times and The 
Washington Post weighed with front- 
page follow-ups, the latter quoting ex- 
Clinton adviser Dick Morris’s specula- 
tion that Wolf was responsible for Gore’s 
arresting shift from navy blue earth 
tones his fashion palette. Dozens 
reporters and columnists soon joined 
growing and derisive Wolf-pack. 

Wolf’s intellectual pretentiousness was 
inviting target. campaign year 
thus far notable for its lack color, 
humor, spark, reporters doubt 
found the opportunity needle Wolf 
and the Gore campaign irresistible. 
Consider this exchange the 
November ABC News This Morning: 


George Will: Well, this about 
how Gore’s mind works. You say 
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that, ‘deep inside, he’s 


Tell what means for Gore 
Blakean. 
but can’t believe, this early the 
morning, this show talking 
about nineteenth century romantic 
and mystical poets. 
Will: not illiterate. 
Wolf: Pardon me? 
Will: very literate 
Cokie Roberts: “Tiger, tiger, burning 
Surprisingly, however, reporters seem 
have lost what should have been clear 
scent and never moved for the kill 


the two most substantive controversies 


raised Wolf’s involvement the Gore 
campaign. First, what did Wolf jus- 
tify annual wage some $180,000 
(which, many stories noted, more 
than the vice president himself makes)? 
Weeks after the story broke, reporter 
had managed put print how much 
time Wolf was spending per month the 


Gore campaign and what, exactly, was 


that she had done for all that dough. 
The second obvious legitimate 
angle was whether Gore agreed with the 
controversial views his consultant had 
espoused her published writings. Some 
those views did make their way into the 
news coverage. The Washington Ceci 
Connolly, 
“argues that the best way strike bal- 
ance between abstinence and sexual inter- 
course teach teenagers ‘sexual gradu- 
alism’ masturbation, mutual masturba- 
tion, and oral sex. is, Wolf wrote, ‘as sen- 
the coverage, however, reporters appear 
have asked Gore whether agrees that 
sex ed. should like driver’s ed. For that 
matter, the vice president never had 
answer whether agrees with Wolf that 


news 


for instance, stressed that Wolf 


“male leade hollow totem,” that 
gay marriage’ 
“social equals” highlights “the existing cor- 
ruptions within straight marriage,” that 
Janet Reno owes her political success 
understanding that women who “handle 
the ‘butch’ areas government cannot 
afford perceiv being too hetero- 
sexual.” 

hat threw the watchdogs 
off the scent sex and 
fiscal foolishness? The 

found one intriguing 
sentence the original Time account: 

“Wolf has argued internally that Gore 

‘Beta who needs take the 

‘Alpha male’ the Oval Office before the 

public will see him the top dog.” These 

scientific buzzwords about submission 
and domination lit the trail. Here was 
the path psychological revelation, 


hence the focus much follow-up cover- 
age and commentary. 

The reporters went off track 
crazed and fruitless pursuit Alphaness. 
The New York Katharine Seelye 
stressed that theme wry front-page 
October piece (ADVISER PUSHES GORE 
LEADER THI 
natured were other reporters and commen- 
tators news outlets from the New York 

the Los Angeles Times. They 
bared their fangs and tore into 
image leader. “When man has 
teach him how man, that 
definitely takes the edge his top- 
dogginess,” wrote columnist Maur- 
een Dowd. “Real men pay, 
echoed conservative columnist 
gie Gallagher. The Washington 
Tony Kornheiser derided Gore for 
hiring “nag” help him work 
through being “horribly con- 


PACK). Not good- 


This not 
Gore. 


unprecedented joining 


flicted and confused” about his masculinity. 
The classic mental patient thinks 
Prince Albert, but the trouble with this one- 
time heir apparent was that did not 
went the nedia diagnosis. 

Much this Wolf coverage hyped the 

notion that Gore was “beta” wimp being 
programmed Wolf display unnatur- 
“alpha” combativeness. Syndicated 
columnist Mary McGrory, for instance, 
was among those asserting that Wolf’s 
$15,000 month was solely for aggressive- 
ness coaching. 

Other pieces suggested that Gore was 
marionette Wolf’s skillful hands. She 
was his “Secret Guru mystery consul- 
tant, mad genius. outspoken advo- 
cate female sexual power” (Time). She 
was wielder “behind-the-scenes influ- 

“tentacles stretch far” inside 

the campaign (The Washington Post, 
November page one). What emerged 
the coverage 


ence” whose 


ture Wolf 
Gore’s own mad Age 
Rasputin. She controlled the 
wardrobe. When she commanded Gore 
wear brown suits seem more 
able, “complied” (Rich- 
ard column, 
Washington 
Novem- 
2). 


was a pict 


monk, a New 


This how The New York Times illustrated Gore’s supposed deficiency the cover its Sunday Week Review November 
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NATIONAL 
PRESS 
FOUNDATION 


The Telecommunications 
Revolution 


Conference for Journalists 
April 9-12, 2000 
Washington, D.C. 


All expenses paid 


Perhaps other industry has developed quickly 
with many implications for business, home, school 
and industry telecommunications. this third 
annual conference for journalists, all aspects the 
new giant will explored. are pleased offer 
all-expense paid fellowships qualified print and 
broadcast journalists for the program Washington, 
always, this program the record and all 
points view will represented. Topics under 
consideration include: 


the Telecommunications Industry 
The Domestic Long Distance Market 

The Local Loop 

The International Market 

The New All-Distance Market 

The Role the 

How Well Has Deregulation Worked? 

The Cellular Phone and Pager Market 

Handheld Devices 

Consumer Protection 

Security the Telecom Infrastructure 

The Internet and the Telecom Infrastructure 
The Future Telecommunications 

Telecommuting 


apply, send letter stating why you wish 
attend, letter support from your editor pro- 
ducer, brief bio and one clip. Applications will not 
returned. Deadline for applications March 
You can apply email fax 
(202-530-2855) mail (National Press Foundation, 
Telcom program, 1211 Connecticut Avenue #310, 
Washington, 20036). Call 202-721-9106 for 
information. 


Underwritten grant from Worldcom. 


The National Press Foundation non-profit 
educational foundation. 


Wolf also controlled the candidate’s 
mouth, the coverage implied. When she 
told Gore snarl Clinton show 
independence, came heel and 
expressed disappointment the private 
conduct the chief executive 

This collective press portrait the 
Gore-Wolf relationship would substan- 
tially more enlightening and useful 
the electorate were heavier con- 
firmed substance and lighter assertion. 
Neither McGrory nor any other journalist 
actually demonstrated that Wolf’s salary 
was strictly for “alpha” coaching. The only 
duties that Wolf herself would confirm 
included work outreach women and 
and Wolf dismissed 

“pure imagination” the idea that she was 
paid perform macho makeover. 
espite frequent references 

Nolf’s fashion 
none the articles demon- 
strated that Wolf had any- 
thing with Gore’s new 
Mr. Tone look. Wolf denies ever 
giving Gore single word style guid- 
ance. She does acknowledge being among 
the aides reminding Gore that needs 
separate himself from Clinton sell 
himself leader. But course that 
advice given all vice presidents seek- 
ing the Oval Office does not make 
Gore her lap dog. Time acknowledged, 
Gore himself feels strongly about his 
need for distance from Rabelasian boss. 

Political “hired guns” are, course, 
fair game and have become staple 
presidential campaign reportage. The 
Nolf coverage suggests, however, that 
there old-fashioned technique that 
journalists might revive covering polit- 
ical handlers: document their influence 
rather than merely asserting it. 

Another hoary approach might 
dusted off well define your terms. 
The need for clarity especially acute 
when you are using concept like “alpha 
which comes from studies social 
organization among elephants, elk, chim- 
panzees, and the like. Such term should 
introduced into political discourse 
only with extreme caution rather than 
with the Wolf-pack’s headlong abandon. 


News accounts used the term scores 


times during Naomi November, but with 
little clarity. Only science writer Nicholas 
Wade The New York Times, November 
pointed out that, according zoologists, 
the alpha male the one who pushes 
other males aside monopolize access 
females for mating. recent history sug- 
gests, this not trait that many 
Americans want their presidents. 


certainly not trait that Wolf any 
logic would pushing Gore 
acquire. Wade’s article was illustrated 
photo King Kong clutching Fay Wray, 
with the caption: “This not ‘Al Gore? 

Wade aside, one has idea after read- 
ing these Wolf pieces what the writers 
politician. McGrory tells us, for instance, 
that Wolf was hired “to make Gore more 
like Clinton that is, more alpha. 
Gore was born beta.” But she doesn’t tell 
what Clinton’s alphadom consists. 
Does lie being assertive and self-confi- 
dent? Gore who ran for president 
thirty-nine and won several primaries 
surely that well. McGrory gives 
somewhat clearer indication what 
Gore’s betadom supposedly amounts to: 
painful public search for But 
might not the same said for Clinton? 
His personal journey over the past two 
years has been painful say the least. 

With scarcely more precision, The 
Washington Richard Cohen tells 
that Clinton the alpha dog, while Gore’s 
betaness came through his handling 
the Wolf affair: 

alpha male would not have hidden 

her. alpha male would not have been 

afraid front, maybe introducing 
her the press and saying effect 

take your best punch. And alpha 

candidate would have realized that 

Wolf’s presence the payroll was going 

Mostly, though, alpha can- 

didate would not need Woif all. 

solid sense who is. 

But wait minute. were substi- 
tute Dick Morris for Naomi Wolf the 
above passage, apply Clinton, 
the supposed “alpha”? During his reelection 
effort, after all, Clinton hid his consultant 
Morris, who had bad-boy reputation 
Clinton did not realize that Morris’s role 
was going leak. And Clinton definitely 
needed such handler chart his sail- 
trimming course the right. what gives? 
some other creature entirely? 

And the same applies Gore, who, 
despite the recent psycho-journalistic 
frenzy, remains puzzle inside enig- 
ma, wrapped brown suit. Dogging 
Wolf did not provide the key his inner 
self. Perhaps the press pack should shift 
tactics and investigate his usage Hall’s 
Vitamin Supplement Drops. 


Christopher Hanson contributing 
tor print journalist for twenty 
years, teaches media ethics the 
University Maryland. 
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Come join us. We'll 
send you your 
own yard 
10,000 miles away. 


NES: 


FELLOWSHIPS 


smaller than ever. Kurdish woman refugee 
part local story U.S. farmers growin 
for emergency relief, U.S. soldiers peacekeeping U.S. 


Natiant j mhahwo and cal n ficha 
atient Zimbabwe, and salmon fisherm 


economics, politics, health, environment 


tiirn war alohrity nowe and “infatainmant" fr 
turns Often substituting celebrity news and for 
eoverane of internati al A result. many Americans are not 


receiving the information we need to make the decisions a 


Pew Fellowships International Journalism, we're trying 


something about 

Each year award four-month-long fellowships U.S. 
journalists study international issue and then 
travel overseas report significant news story. offer two 
fellowship programs each year one spring and one the fall. 
Since March 1998, Pew Fellows International Journalism have 
reported from more than countries five continents. 

For more information, see our website www.pewfellowships.org. call 


(202) 663-7763 fax (202) 663-7762 e-mail: 
write to: Pew Fellowships International Journalism, Johns Hopkins 
University School Advanced International Studies (SAIS), 1619 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Yet despite global connections that grow stronger each year, 
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DONT TOUCH 
THAT QUOTE 


AMY MITCHELL AND TOM ROSENSTIEL 


oday, reality isn’t what used 
be. The line between what real 
and what made seems 
have blurred 
tion. Ronald Reagan’s biograph- 
believes can make the president’s life 
more vivid were character it. 
Author John Berendt’s Midnight 
Garden Good and Evil, with its condens- 
ing events and composite 
characters, labeled nonfic- 
tion the United States but 
fiction Britain. Television 
programs like Dateline regu- 
larly employ dramatic tech- 
niques once forbidden net- 
work news. The Insider weaves 
invented facts with real ones 
turn journalism into 
Hollywood thriller. News has 
become entertainment and 
entertainment, news. 

all journalists make 
things least gild the 
lily bit? Not all. fact, 
most journalists are appalled. 
new survey shows that the 
great majority are opposed 
even the most simple altering 
reality. The one exception 
they offer cleaning 
grammar. And this true 
across medium, age, and 
Prominent journalists such Benjamin 
Bradlee The Washington Post think stan- 
dards need remain strict. The risk 
books such the Reagan biography 
Dutch, says, “are that the public will 
react the way and ask ‘is this some- 
thing you are making did this actu- 

survey completed early last year, the 
Committee Concerned Journalists inter- 
viewed 271 journalists across the country: 
randomly selected journalists from var- 
ious media and job levels, and 194 com- 
mittee members. asked them thirty-one 


FOR 


questions about various practices that 
tread the line between fact and fiction. The 
results varied little whether they were com- 
mittee members randomly selected. 

overwhelming majority more 
than percent are opposed what 
some might call The New Nonfiction 
reordered events, composite characters, 
and compressed time. 

Most are even opposed more com- 
mon bending rules, reconstructing 


UNACCEPTABLE RACTICES 


LECTING QUOTES, 


dialogue masking sources’ identities 
protect them. 

Journalists are roughly split over 
using anonymously sourced material 
from other news organizations, employ- 
ing dramatic re-creations television, 
recollecting quotes that they heard 
person but did not record the time. 

The alteration journalists are most 
willing accept cleaning gram- 
mar inside quote, although even some 
say this only “rarely” acceptable. 

Even there more fiddling with the 
facts than the results suggest, signif- 
icant that when asked about these prac- 


39% 


tices hard and fast terms, most deem 
them unacceptable. 


ALTERING QUOTATIONS 

Correcting grammatical errors such 
changing “ain’t” “isn’t” making sin- 
gular pronouns agree with plural verbs 
inside quote the one practice that 
most journalists six ten say all 
right. Many volunteered that this 
acceptable because adds clarity for the 
reader and corrects slips 
the speaker. Eric Siegel, direc- 
tor ABC Nightline, 
allows “only the degree 
necessary keep the reader 
from being confused the 


meaning the quote.” Yet 
Newsweek columnist 


Jonathan Alter says justifying 
even this struggle. “It 
very hard for editors 
totally honest about making 
very minor adjustments 
people’s quotes, because 
makes look like they are 
changing what people said 
when they are not.” 

Beyond grammar, jour- 
nalists find little room for 
altering quotes. full 
percent reject the practice 
compressing elements from 
several interviews into one, 
has historically been the case 
Playboy interviews. Even so, they 
acknowledge there sometimes pres- 
sure from above. Farai 
Chideya, formerly with ABC News and 
now host the forthcoming cable 
show, Oxygen, says she prefers not 
it, but “unfortunately, bosses 
often want compress.” 

Three-quarters the journalists say 
not acceptable take quotes out 
sequence without alerting the audience 
through ellipses, jump cuts, other sig- 
nals. Another percent said all 
right only the changes not alter the 
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QUOTES 


NICE GUYS FINISH VENTH 


ften the words live were never really uttered. But 
when reality fails deliver nuggets wisdom, 
reporters and editors are often there pick the cause. 
Below look how time, memory, and the need for some- 
thing notable shaped famous axiom. 
POPULAR RECONSTRUCTION 
Nice guys finish last. 
Leo Durocher quote from 1946, Oxford Concise 


Dictionary Quotations. 


ORIGINAL VERSION 

been around baseball for long time and 
known lot nice guys. But never saw 
nice guy who was any good when you needed 
him. one those nice guys some time 
when you need hundred get out jam and 
always give you that ‘Sorry, pal. like 
help you but things are not going good the 
ranch.’ That’s what give you, those nice 
guys. take the guys who ain’t nice. The guys 
who would put you cement mixer they felt 
like it. Nice guy Look over there. 


SOURCE: NICE GUYS FINISH SEVEN 


meaning tone. Reordering quotes 
pet peeve Jim Cohen, senior coordi- 
nating producer ESPN’s SportsCenter. 
While they are cautious ESPN, says, 
has seen where station network 
will represent answer one question 
answer another question.” 

But there are least few journalists 
comfortable with 
around. “I’m not court reporter 
electronic transcriber write based 


wanted remain anonymous. 


One area which journalists have 
difficult time drawing clear line rec- 
ollecting quotes that they heard per- 
son but did not record the time. 
Sometimes this short, clear 
response accusation such 
“There absolutely truth that.” 


explanation why congressperson 
voted against bill. 

Journalists were just about split over 
whether this technique acceptable (53 
percent) unacceptable (47 percent). 
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Those who found acceptable offered 
several time qualifications, which sug- 
gest they are not comfortable relying 
memory for very long. full percent present, Woodward and 
said memory reliable for twenty-four 
hours less. Only percent said can 
relied for more than month. 
Another third those accepting the 
practice said depends the journal- 
ist, the circumstances the conversa- 
tion, the brevity and clarity the 
what see, think, hear, and believe,” “Ordinarily should check, but 
wrote editor one newspaper who unusual cases where checking 
impossible and were might trust est story “if you have adequate 
wrote longtime print 
QUOTING FROM MEMORY journalist. Still another said “paid 
have accurate memory. 

But Ben Bradlee firmly opposes any 
quotation marks notes taken. 
you did not put down the time, 
advises, “just don’t use quotes. That 
lessen the impact the story.” 
ESPN’s Jim Cohen, former print jour- 
But could also more complicated nalist, once thought tape recorders 
made interviews more awkward, “but 
now understand 
you heard different way, but fur- 
ther review, maybe word was different 
the tone was different.” 


know nicer guy than Mel Ott [the Giants man- 
ager]? any the other Giants? Why they’re 
the nicest guys the world! And where are they? 
seventh place. The nice guys are over there 
seventh place. Well let them come and get me. 
The nice guys are all over there. seventh 

place. 


recollected New York Journal American sportswriter Frank 


Graham in the next as ’S | paper without the benefit of a tape recorder. 


DRAMATIC RECONSTRUCTION 
"The nice guys are all over there. last place." 
1946 Baseball Digest reprinted Graham’s column replacing all 
references to "seventh place" with "last place" and "in the second dir - 


sion." Seventh place was not last, but next last. 
COMPRESSION 
"Take look them. All nice guys. finish 
last. Nice guys. Finish last." 


Durocher’s retelling the story his 1975 


Finish Last. Note how has also cleaned his gram 


For years, Durocher had tried correct peopl 


full context, but eventually adopte punch 


There little question among jour- 
nalists about the practice recon- 
structing dialogue for which you were 


Bernstein made famous and increas- 
ingly acceptable such books The 
Final Days and Woodward’s recent 
Shadows. full percent said you 
there, don’t quote it. third 
said acceptable and another per- 
cent said must clearly labeled. 
One editor volunteered that all 
right reconstruct for human inter- 


but not for investigative 
controversial story. 


Journalists are divided over those dra- 
matic re-creations television when 
the camera follows the path that the 
murder might have taken see the 
hand the victim open the door she 
runs away. Overall, percent approve, 
while percent disapprove. The use 
re-creations seems rest, perhaps more 
than any other question, how clearly 
they are labeled. those who approve 
their use, percent volunteered that 
only acceptable clearly identified. 
And, half those who approved said 


You may think 


the quote and explain its 
y ler version as his own. 
es | 1. FALSE PHRASES, SPURIOUS SAYINGS AND FAMILIAR MISQUOTATIONS, BY RALPH KEYES, 1992. 


acceptable only the person actually 
involved reenacts the event himself 
herself the reporter walks viewers 
through it. 


CHARACTERIZING SOURCES 

what extent does journalist need 
identify his her sources the public? 
According this survey, portraying 
essential element nonfiction. 

Nearly two-thirds journalists 
responding (64 percent) say never 
acceptable misidentify source 
protect anonymity. Thirty percent con- 
done the practice, but those, one- 
third volunteered that all right only 
the masking disclosed the public. 

Journalists feel even stronger about 
creating composite identity protect 
group sources, some speculate 
Woodward and Bernstein have done 
with Deep Throat. Nearly nine out 
ten journalists disapprove. 


respondent said that unacceptable 
create composite characters for the 
sake narrative. 

Journalists are cautious about using 
anonymous investigative information 
reported another news organization 
without substantiating themselves. 
Several news organizations took this 
route when ABC News and later The 
Dallas Morning News reported that 
third-party witness had seen the presi- 
dent and Monica Lewinsky inti- 
mate encounter. this survey, about 
half, percent, say acceptable 
long they credit that news organiza- 
tion. Many those who permit 
especially those from smaller organiza- 
tions volunteered that they not 
have much choice. About per- 
cent offered that the acceptability 
depends the reputation the news 
organization they are citing. More than 
third, percent, simply deem 
unacceptable. 


the same for news story, feature article, 
magazine piece, book, and documentary. 

Maintaining firm line does not 
mean that there antipathy toward 
fiction writing. The vast majority, 
percent, reported that indeed there 
place within news pages newscasts 
for creative work, but needs 
clearly labeled for readers and viewers. 

Preserving the line between fact and 
fiction any medium depends part 
knowing your personal standards 
and communicating them your audi- 
ence, journalists said. long the 
audience understands the game being 
played, “some license acceptable,” 
explains Barbara Cochran, president 
the Radio-Television News Directors 
Association. “But the audience’s 
expectations are for one type presen- 
tation, and the presentation incorpo- 
rates other elements, that can lead 
confusion.” 


And where journalists stand 
one the favorite practices Reagan 
biographer Edmund 
Midnight the Garden Good and Evil 
author John Berendt? All but one 


NOT ADD. NOT DECEIVE. 


ROY PETER CLARK AND TOM ROSENSTIEL 


without crossing the line between fact and fiction? Almost 

twenty years ago, John Hersey, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author Hiroshima and other nonfiction works, attempted 
articulate such principle response what saw the 
excesses New Journalism. “The Legend the License,” 
Hersey advocated strict standard: Never invent. Journalism’s 
implicit credo “nothing here made up.” 

Today, authors contend they are “reconstructing” 
scenes and using “composite” characters rather than mak- 
ing things up, Hersey’s principle seems inadequate. 

The Poynter Institute and the Committee Concerned 
Journalists convened reporters and editors debate the 
issue and developed two overarching principles: Not 
Add. Not Deceive. They might called the implied 
contract nonfiction. 

Not Add means simply not add things that did not 
happen. This goes further than “never invent” “never 
make things up,” for also encompasses rearranging events 
time place and conflating characters events. 

Not Deceive means never mislead the audience. 
Fooling people form lying and mocks the idea that 
journalism committed truthfulness. acknowledging 
what done would make unpalatable the audi- 
ence, then self-evidently improper. 

Taken together, these principles cover nearly every con- 


there principle help make journalism compelling 


DOES MEDIUM MATTER? 

The line separating fact and fiction applies 
across media, according this survey. 
Two-thirds respondents said the line 


Amy Mitchell associate director the 
Project for Excellence Journalism. Tom 
Rosenstiel, its director, also vice-chair- 
man the Committee Concerned 
Journalists. 


tingency. capturing human speech, they argue some sig- 
nal sent audiences words are changed phrases delet- 
for clarity. The same goes for rearranging order. Every 
option has problems. Brackets may distracting. Ellipses 
also can mean the speaker has paused. These obstacles, 
however, are surmountable. 

reconstructing quotes events the journalist did not 
witness, avoiding addition and deception requires that the 
audience know what being done, specifically and precise- 
where. How was the reconstruction verified? Were there 
differing accounts? Vague author’s notes the beginning 
end work about “some interviews involved reconstruc- 
tion” are not even close adequate. 

When comes disclosure and attribution, the two 
principles argue for identifying sources fully possible, 
including any associations hidden agendas that might 
illuminate what the sources are saying. 

The more venture into altering quotes, the more 
need good map and accurate compass: John McPhee told 
author Norman Sims, “The nonfiction writer communicat- 
ing with the reader about real people real places You 
don’t make dialogue. You don’t make composite charac- 
abridge that, they hitchhike the credibility writers who 


Roy Peter Clark the director the writing program 
Poynter Institute. 


2000 


Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 


presents 


THE REUTERS FORUM: 


Critical Issues Global Economics 


the 1990s, the Reuters Forum brought together leading thinkers and actors the global stage debate the 
implications force that promised drastically change the way live and govern globalization. the 
millennium series The Reuters Forum, will revisit the key economic and political issues that shaped and 
influenced the globalization debate. Our experts will weigh the true state the global economy. Did the benefits 
globalization “trickle down” the poor? Did the displaced worker make the transition the “high-tech” economy? 
Did the First World lose jobs low-wage Third World workforce? How will globalization influence human 


development the 21st century? hope you will join our distinguished panelists for the Reuters Forum 2000 series 


for lively discussions global importance. 


January Too Bic invisible Hand vs. Global Financial Regulation 
Moderated Frederic Mishkin, Professor, Columbia Business School 


February GLOBAL TRADE: Has the WTO Lost Its Way? 


Moderated Dr. Peter Morici, Professor International Business, University Maryland 


February23 THE THIRD WAY: Capitalism Tamed? 
Moderated Fareed Zakaria, Managing Editor, Foreign Affairs 


March Tue LENDING RUSSIA: Should the Continue Bail Out? 


Moderated Robert Legvold, Professor Political Science, Columbia University 


March Are Governments Placing Market Development Above 
Human Development? 
Moderated Richard Longworth, Senior Writer, Chicago Tribune 


April THE DOWNSIZING the Job Miracle Real? 
Moderated Robert Kuttner, Co-Editor, The American Prospect 


May GREEN HAND: Are Efficient Markets the Path Sustainable Development? 
Moderated Graciela Chichilnisky, UNESCO Professor Economics, Columbia University 


Confirmed panelists for Reuters Forum 2000 series include: Nancy Barry, Nicolas Checa, James Grant, 
Gary Clyde Hufbauer, Stephen Jukes, Edward Luttwak, Richard Medley, Harris Miller and P.J. 


The Reuters Forum, sponsored the Reuters Foundation, held from 6:00 7:30 p.m. 
Columbia Graduate School Journalism, 116th Street and Broadway, New York City. 


For free registration more information, contact The Reuters Forum Director, Terri Thompson, (212) 854-6840 
(212) 854-2711; FAX: (212) 854-3900; register online our Web site www.jrn.columbia.edu/reuters 
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COVER STORY 


JOURNALISM 


the 


eed job? Cover sports. 

one the fastest growing 

fields journalism sever- 
new round-the-clock networks, new 
magazines, and more space newspa- 
reflecting voracious television- 
fed public demand. Yet, when Jim Gray 
practiced his craft Pete Rose during 
the World Series, Gray was condemned 
many sports fans and commentators. 
Most viewers prefer on-air personalities 
who openly support the game, with 


occasional mild barb. sports journal- 


ism really journalism? just part 
the giant promotion machine big time 
sports? sports being covered the 
expense other news? Does what hap- 
pens sports really matter? 

this issue’s cover story, CJR looks 
depth sports journalism, from sever- 
perspectives: current sports colum- 
nist and one who quit; sports author 
and fan; photographer; journalist 
turned owner. And profile “the 
ESPN, the driving force the 


ever-expanding sports universe. 


THE EXSPORTSWRITER 


looking heroes all the wrong places 


GENE COLLIER 


Wednesday recall, and was 

doing famous milling 
Milling about, shuffling wordlessly 
along rows lockers the approximate 
notepad out pocket, uncapping 
pen, putting notepad back 
pocket, capping pen, waiting for 
some twenty-something from the top 
one percent for gross motor skills 
answer some questions for me. 


was the Steelers locker room, 


Some tragically measurable part 
life had been spent exactly this 
pantomime, waiting for athletes get 
showered, get dressed, get treatment, get 
ice, get heat, get taped, get whirlpooled, 
get out meeting, just get familiar 
with the common courtesy making 
themselves available someone who 
needed talk them. 

writer any age, but with midlife bust- 
ing you like unblocked line- 
backer, the notion nailed that day 
that this was, indeed, enough. was 


quarterback Kordell Stewart was wait- 
ing for, fine young man and willing 
dull interview when got around it, 
but that wasn’t what was thinking. 
was thinking: “How stupid this? 
don’t want wait for this guy. This guy 
doesn’t want wait for him. know 
what he’s going say. knows what 
going ask. The readers know what 
going write. And know what 
they’re going say they read it.” 

left without talking him and 
walked out Three Rivers Stadium feel- 
ing bad Hal Bodley looked that day 
San Francisco seventeen years ago. 
was sitting next him the press box 
Candlestick Park. were baseball writ- 
ers together then, 
Philadelphia Phillies. Bodley, now the 
senior baseball writer USA Hooray, had 
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Rose and Gray: 


classic confrontation 


THE FAN 


MICHAEL SHAPIRO 


es, this about Jim Gray and 

Pete Rose, but really about all 

the reporters and all the athletes 
who came before them. Because 
impossible write about sports and 
journalism without revisiting the image 
Gray thrusting microphone Rose 
and doing what many wished 
had not done, which was reporter. 

Rose, disgraced and gone from the 
game for ten years, comes the 1999 
World Series part the All-Century 
team and hears hero’s ovation, louder 
than those for Mays, Aaron, and Williams, 
louder than those for the immortals. Gray 
asks, Are you ready admit gambling 
games, Pete? Rose looks like man 
holding bloody knife and saying, me? 
Gray does not back off. Rose saying, 
c’mon fella, forget it. cop nothing. 

NBC gets many angry calls: What 
your man doing? Has forgotten 
that stands hallowed ground, that 
has sullied the moment? 

The network says, doing his job, 
which means asking questions. 
finding things out for you. Don’t you 
want him this? 

And people say, they always have 
when comes stories about games 
and heroes and the wonderful diversion 
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and transcendent 


from real life that sports can be, No, not 
like this, not now. Later, maybe. 

Rose and Gray are metaphor for the 
inescapable and enduring 
between what want sports be, and 
what want sports stories tell us. 
tension heightened the conundrum 
the heart sports journalism: that 
sports, strictly speaking, not matter, 
that they are entertainment whose signif- 
icance pales comparison that of, say, 
education, politics, health care, science, 
even planning commission deliberations; 
but that sports, less quantifiable level, 
matter very much, that they reflect good 
deal about the societies that embrace 
them, the rich people who back them and, 
most especially, about the often remark- 
able men and women who play them. 

aspect journalism offers what 
sports can offer, which endless 
series real-time contests whose out- 
come tells much about life. 

write about sports, then, 
write, once, about events conse- 
quence, and about moments that 
other story can rival for drama, human- 
ity, and insight. 

The problem comes when the insight, 
when the drama the moment, when 
the glimpse humanity see dis- 
played runs smack into our myth 
what sports should be. 


baseball fan, admit without 
shame that have times begged 
for moment’s silence from 
wife and children until hear what Peter 
Gammons ESPN has say about the 
Mets’s middle relief pitching. (So who 
steps up, wise man?) The important 
things can, momentarily, wait. And 
while it, what does Kenny Smith 
TNT think the Knicks backcourt? 
(That bad? Pity.) Life has been suspend- 
ed. Sports and here talk not the 
game, but the journalistic component 
has tossed quilt over genuine con- 
cerns and allowed consider issues 
that have absolutely bearing 
life. And that why love it. morn- 
ing opens with the sports section, just 
get the brain going before the tasks 
the day begin. Thank you Harvey 
Araton, for the insight the day. Thank 
you, too, Selena Roberts the Times for 
this morning’s story basketball 
game watched last night but whose 
theme identified and elucidated 
elegantly. “Now,” Philip Roth wrote 
the close Portnoy’s Complaint, “ve 
may perhaps begin. Yes?” 
Sports are always with us. There are 
the games, which never away, season 
spilling into season seamlessly that 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


come with different matter what takes 


BRENT CUNNINGHAM 


here were childhood dreams 

about 
daguerreotype. Manny Millan exited the 
U.S. Navy 1966, twenty-three-year-old 
unemployed sailor looking for work. With 
assistant technician the Time-Life 
photo lab. Six months later was pho- 
tographer’s assistant Life magazine. And 
over the next six years, while lugged and 
set lights and other gear, Millan also lis- 
tened and learned from some the best: 
Alfred Eisenstadt and Henry Goskinksy, 
Yale Joel and John Zimmerman. Zimmer- 
man, who also shot for Sports 
and was among the first mount cameras 
the hockey goal and behind the back- 
board, had strong influence Millan’s 
career. “To come with different image, 


matter what takes, that was the thing 
when was Life,” says Millan, fifty-seven. 
“Tt stuck with me.” 

For the last twenty years, Millan has 
been bringing that edgy spirit innova- 
tion sports photography staff 
has mounted remote-controlled cam- 
era the front kayak, dangled from 
helicopters, and spent week the 
Colombian jungle photographing box- 
ing dynasty. All the while, though, his 
work remained grounded the basics 
lighting and composition. does most- 
indoor work for SI, and his photos 
inevitably capture the defining moment 
the action with studio-like quality and 
precision. Consider his preparation for 
basketball game Madison Square 
Garden: arrives one the after- 
noon five cases equipment tow 
for PM. tip-off. Depending 


THE COVER: Michigan-Duke, 1992. Fab Five. Cameron Crazies. lot times the shot 
doesn’t look the way did live,” says. “This time did.” 


what he’s after, 
may set eight 
more cameras 
the catwalk, mounted behind the 
backboard glass, the stands, and 
the floor. Each synchronized with his 
hand-held camera via Flash Wizard, 
radio-controlled device that allows him 
get the same shot from multiple 
angles. Next, set strobe lights set 
each corner the court, also syn- 
chronized like the cameras. Most 
indoor jobs are shot using strobes rather 
than natural light. They provide 
intense, even light that allows Millan 
use fine-grained film and produce high- 
quality images. The trade-off that, 
while his newspaper counterparts using 
motor drives shoot five frames second, 
Millan gets one image every three sec- 
onds. “It puts more premium the 
focus your assignment,” says. “We 
just and fire away. have 
concentrate getting the peak action 
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AAG (Top 1984 Olympics, Los Angeles, final turn 1,500 meters skirted the water hazard. Placing 
radio-controlled camera six-inch tripod the middle the pool, Millan got this shot remote and 


was able cover the finish line. (This Page) Michael last game Madison Square Garden. camera mounted behind the 
backboard, captured the quintessential Jordan: tongue wagging, eyes ablaze, soaring above everyone. “Whenever entered the lane, 
I'd set the camera off,” says Millan. “He always made look good.” More Millan photos, pages 49, 51, 53. 
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THE REPORTER 


twice you get I'm gonna you, right 


BILL PLASCHKE 


Dodger clubhouse toward the outer 

door with sigh. One hour until first 
pitch, and the hardest part day 
was done. had mingled with the play- 
ers, pitched through their paranoia, 
played catch with their insecurities, 
swung with their unusual humor, and 
gently bunted around their fears. Now 
could walk upstairs the Dodger 
Stadium press box and perform the 
absolutely easiest part job, which 
writing about them. 

Then heard shout. wasn’t the 
voice player. was worse. was the 
voice public relations man, the kind 
who only comes between sportswriter 
and player when they need separating. 

“Plaschke! Plaschke!” shouted the 
Dodgers’s Derrick Hall. “Raul Mondesi 
wants talk you.” 

Five feet from the door, stopped and 
tensed. The last thing the moody 
Dodger outfielder wanted was talk. 

day earlier had written that, even 
though was only August, the disappoint- 
ing Dodger season was essentially finished. 
had written that problems ranging from 


through the Los Angeles 
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Bill Plaschke, pictured here Dodger Stadium, has covered sports for the Los Angeles 
Times since 1987, the last four years columnist. Major league baseball was his beat 
for much that time. has won numerous sportswriting awards. 


upper management the clubhouse 
underbelly were too great overcome. 

had also noted what many 
town felt, that Mondesi centerfield- 
who too worried that everyone 
thinks parties too much, which 
does.” had added that, “Raul Mondesi 
sometimes acts his brain dead.” 
Maybe so, but the rest him seemed 
very much alive this August evening 
stalked toward me. 

who spent ten years 
beat reporter, live the philosophy 
that you rarely make issue play- 
off-field behavior unless affects 
what happens the field. While this 
might seem constricting, actually 
gives the freedom write about 
matters legality and character 
drugs and crime always affect what hap- 
pens the field while gaining the 
trust sources who know sweat 
the other stuff. 


other words, marital problems are 
relevant only player late game 
because he’s being chased around the 
block with frying pan. And player 
wants spend all night bar, it’s only 
issue sleeps through the next 
day’s first pitch. 

why did write about Raul 
Mondesi’s partying? Because earlier 


the year was arrested suspicion 
drunk driving the night before after- 
noon game, and was subsequently 
out that game. was eventually 
cleared the charges, but not the 
fact that thousands fans who paid 


see him play were deprived that 


chance because was partying when 
might have been resting. had chas- 


tised him print once before, when 


had been suspended from another game 
because arrived late after another 


rough night. 


his glare broke the calm this 
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August afternoon, was clear that 
had enough. 
“That’s twice you get me!” shouted 


approached me, his football 


physique stopping inches shy 
round aged frame. “No more! 
more 

the past when things like this have 
happened, just stood there and said 
nothing, figuring that the best way 
weather storm let pass. But 
experience has made more brave, 
self-righteous, stupid. 

“If you keep doing things off the field 
that stop you from playing the field, 
will keep writing it,” said. 

“You this again, gonna get 
you!” replied. 

“Just stay out trouble,” 

“You want hit you now? 
going hit you now!” shouted. 

Mondesi stuck his right arm out, 
placed his right fist chest, and 
held there. 

gonna hit you, right now, right 
now!” kept shouting. 

Now had been silenced. wasn’t 
moving. But talking either. 
Friends always say should not wor- 
ried athletes hit because can sue 
them out their signing bonuses. Easy 
for them say. wasn’t just worried, 
was scared. 

apparently wasn’t the only one. Out 


answered. 


the corner eye, saw sweat 


rolling down Derrick Hall’s face the 
publicity man started plead. “Raul, 
please, please, don’t it, don’t it, 
can work out, can work out, 
please,” Hall said. 

Mondesi stood firm. stood firm. 
Finally, the storm passed. Mondesi 
dropped his fist, shook his head, and 
walked back into clubhouse filled with 


ayers who nad Deen walc ling wi 1 glee. | 


thought you were dead,” said Hall 
softly, wiping his face. 


still said, wiping mine 


the part sportswriting that 
nobody understands except the 
sportswriters. 

Not the editors who only watch the 
athletes TV. Not the readers who 
wear their jerseys church. Not even 
family members, who hear stories 
terrible day that sound unlike con- 
ventional journalism. It’s the part about 
working large-shoulder-to-puny-shoul- 
der with the professional athletes. 

They are like any other sources for 
any other sort journalist with the pos- 
sible exception of: they are generally 
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‘Youre dumb broad’ and 


TRACY MCNAMARA 


more than twenty years, women 

have been working the men’s 
locker rooms all four major 
professional sports football, baseball, 
basketball, and hockey. 

Sure, the locker rooms are liberated, 
but are the newsrooms? 

“Inside the hardest place make 
progress,” says Lynn Zinser, sports colum- 
nist the Colorado Springs Gazette. 
“Many editors are part old boys net- 
work, and they feel there’s little risk 
hiring man fill sports position.” 

Only two years ago, male reporter 
noticed ESPN producer Justine Gubar 
she looked for the locker room exit after 
NBA game. directed her exit the 
far right door the “exit” led the show- 
ers. few men the room laughed 
she walked the men showering. “So 
spiteful,” she says. “But was too busy 
going let stop me.” recent baseball 
game, two male reporters surfed porn sites 
the Internet, and refused stop when 
female reporter confronted them. 

Sports departments accommodate 
more women lately even they not 
completely accept them. Sports 
managing editor Bill Colson attributes 
what calls dramatic increase the 
talent pool for young women reporters 
Title IX,” the 1972 federal court decision 
that prohibited sex discrimination and 
forced open the gym doors thousands 
girls and women. Before Title [X, one 
twenty-seven athletes were women. Today, 
one three college athletes are women. 

Covering sports the highest level 
used mean reporting the Super Bowl 
NFL lineup. These days, women’s 
sporting events are often considered the 
best assignments. Last summer, male 
reporters were tripping over themselves 
cover the Women’s World Cup soccer 
games. Back the locker room, women 
sports media say negative incidents are 
few and far between such two years 
ago, when Charles Barkley said women 
reporters had business covering men’s 
sports and should stick women’s sports. 
later apologized for the remark. Just 
this summer ex-Green Bay Packer defen- 
sive end (and ordained minister) Reggie 
White expressed his distaste for the loc 
er-room presence women reporters 


battle,” says Robin Roberts, ABC sports 


¥ 
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Lisa Olson the Patriots locker room 


and ESPN announcer. “It’s not much 
problem today, but the athletes 
don’t want anyone the locker rooms 
man woman. Still, it’s not com- 
fortable situation for anyone.” 

amazing how many women you 
see the clubhouse Yankee 
holding cameras and microphones and 
writing says Daily News sports 
columnist Lisa Olson. “Many players today 
grew with women covering sports for 
their college papers, isn’t this unique, 
bizarre thing that was ten years ago.” 
Olson settled lawsuit out ten 
years ago against the New England 
Patriots. member Zeke had 
exposed himself her the locker room 
and made lewd remarks while others 
the team watched and cheered. 

Indeed, the story longer about 
being the only woman the 
Lesley Visser, who beg gan covering sports 
twenty-five years ago. “The great news for 
young women now that they can aspire 
that,” says Visser, who became the first 
woman assigned cover Monday Night 
Football for ABC 1997. “Now they can 
say, want host the NBA finals.’” 

used get mail saying, dumb 
broad and you don’t know anything about 
sports. Now they just say, dumb 
broad,” says Newsday sports colum 
Johnette Howard. say that’ progress.” 


-e stadium, 


field, says 


COVER STORY 


rich, insecure, sometimes uneducated, 
and often crude national heroes who 
have need for anyone who would 
portray them otherwise. 

Not that there aren’t pleasant, civi- 
lized creatures among them. For every 
baseball star like Gorman Thomas, who 
once called pimple,” there 
Orel Hershiser, who once called ter- 
minally ill brother congratulate him 
his high school graduation. 

For every quarterback like Jim 
McMahon, who once blew his nose 
colleague, there quarterback like 
Brett Favre, who once gave thirty 
minutes funny childhood stories 
while sitting cold Green Bay office 
his underwear. 

For every golfer like Payne Stewart, 
who several years ago yelled for 
daring ask why his partner had just 
walked off the course the middle 


the U.S. Open, there golfer like Payne 


Stewart, who softened into sensitive 
and helpful man before his death. 


Not that blame any them for 
it. Athletes are their most vulnera- 


ble when dealing with the media. We’re 


everywhere; surround them 


are preparing for game; barely give 
them room dress afterwards; and 
not looking make friends, but 
front pages. aide often separates 
politicians and businessmen and police 
from their questioners. Athletes are sep- 
arated only towel, and sometimes 
not even that. 

have interviewed former Dodger 
manager Tom Lasorda while stood 
underneath shower. Arriving early for 
afternoon game, shortly after big 
breakfast, was once confronted 
Lasorda, who promised give 
scoop would only sit his office and 
eat pizza with him. Lasorda loves eat, 
but hates eat alone. 

“But Tommy, I’m full,” said. 

“Then scoop,” said. 

“Pass the said. 

Five pieces later waddled into the 
clubhouse. Kirk Gibson began cursing 
for correctly writing wanted 
traded. few lockers over, Jay Howell 
was waiting yell for writing that 
his character was being tested. 
walked through the dugout heading for 
the press box was met Fernando 
Valenzuela, who pulled out toy rope 
and tried lasso leg. stopped 
the dugout bench talk another 
writer and realized the tassels 
shoes had been cut. 


When finally reached the press box, 
called the boss and told him was 
finally sitting down write story. 

“Oh, you just got there,” said. 

ith the proliferation and 

radio and Internet reporters, 

pro athletes often need 
rude and pushy just catch their 
breaths. Some players will start chorus 
of, “Vulture, vulture” when pack 
journalists enters their locker room. The 
secret mining environment rich 
human stories and inspiration 
convince the pro athletes that you are 
not related the vulture. 

The secret will never taught 
journalism school until the professor 
shows with snuff under his lip and 
towel around his waist. Rule one: Look 
the part. 
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Your boss may want you wear tie 
work. But most pro athletes don’t 
wear ties. baseball, it’s jeans. bas- 
ketball, it’s hip slacks and sweaters. 

Your parents may have wanted you 
not curse. But most pro athletes curse. 
The more conjugations you have for 
each bleep, the better. There are draw- 
backs. For one, cursing can infec- 
tious. once heard wife the phone 
with her mother: “That was great 
meatloaf recipe,” she said. 

But the theory simple. The athletes 
are more comfortable talking some- 
one who looks and talks like them 
That’s percent sports reporting 
standing around batting cages and end 
zones and practice courts, just talking. 
The best sports reporters are the people 
who are best hanging out. 

One late September afternoon, was 
sitting the dugout with Matt McHale, 
accomplished reporter with the Los 
Angeles Daily News. walked Dodger 
Mike Scioscia. 

“So, Matt, where you spend your 
winters?” asked. 

McHale and howled. was ques- 
tion that player would ask another 
player, they frequently only live 
their team’s city during the season. But 


was question that meant, when came 
being perceived one the guys, 
McHale had hit home run. 

spend winter, uh, covering high 
schools,” McHale said with smile. 

Rule two: You catch more flies with 
honey. 

pleasant. Save your anger and 
indignity for the newspaper. When you 
criticize player, you want him think 
that such criticism his best interest, 
which often is. think that 
thinks jerk. And then 
won't talk you. And then where are 
your readers? 

There was once game where Spike 
Owen, then Seattle Mariner shortstop, 
hit his first home run the season 
the fourth inning but committed 
Standing front several reporters 
afterward, first question Owen 
was about the home run. 

are you doing?” whispered 
colleague standing behind me. 

“Just wait,” whispered back. 

Relaxed after talking for few min- 
utes about the homer, Owen was reveal- 
ing and insightful when answering 
next question about the error. You 
have tough guy with the players 
tough guy for the people who 
really count, your readers. 

Rule three: Never back down. 

Once player thinks can run you 
out clubhouse, never feel safe 
there again. the visitors’ clubhouse 
Yankee Stadium once, Mariner outfield- 
Steve Henderson began screaming 
me. often happens, his teammates 
also began snickering and glaring. Never 
you see sports team united 
when the target reporter. 

wanted interview other players, but 
because this pack mentality, could- 

walked over the box 
Bazooka bubble gum and grabbed 
piece. And another piece. And another 
piece. Waiting for the furor die, 
stuffed self with gum. 

the time felt comfortable asking 
anyone else questions, could barely 
open mouth. the time ran 
upstairs, was twenty minutes dead- 
line, and had not written word one. 

“Are you going make it?” shouted 
worried desk person from the other end 
the phone. 

said, which, translat- 
without the gum, means, “piece 
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SportsCenter anchors Kenny Mayne and Dan Patrick: information, scores, game highlights, analysis, and quirky humor. 


JIM SHEA 


ver wonder why today’s athletes 
dance and mug and celebrate after 
even the most routine plays? The 
answer, and many athletes will admit it, 


that they know gives them better 


chance make the evening highlights 
package ESPN’s SportsCenter. 

opinion voiced ESPN anchor Chris 
Berman. Commenting new taunting 
fad among pro football players the 
slashing hand across the throat 
Berman strongly condemned it. Two days 
later, the NFL announced the gesture 
would henceforth 
unsportsmanlike conduct and subject 
fifteen-yard penalty. Coincidence? 

And try tell fans the 
University Tennessee football team 
that ESPN doesn’t throw its clout around. 
They are convinced that Peyton 
Manning, the Heisman Trophy favorite 
two years ago, would have won the award 
not for the fact that ESPN analysts 
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began touting another player who 
eventually won effort, Tennessee 
claims, boost ratings. 

virtue its omnipresence, its audi- 
ence size, its content, its credibility, its 
popularity, ESPN the king sports 
television. has become the most domi- 
nant force the history sports broad- 


casting, interconnected colossus 


multimedia synergy, which now routine- 
influences and alters the way sports are 
viewed, covered, and even played. 

From seat-of-the-pants operation 
originally intended telecast University 
Connecticut basketball and New 
England Whalers hockey twenty years ago, 
the Connecticut-based 
become the world’s largest cable television 
sports network, with estimated worth 
$15.4 billion and gross revenues pro- 
jected $1.3 billion 1999. 

delivers 4,900 hours live origi- 
nal sports programming annually 
more than million homes ESPN, 
and 4,200 hours million-plus 
households ESPN2. 


addition, the Disney and Hearst- 
owned company includes: ESPN Inter- 
national, separate, 20-network opera- 
tion, broadcasting 150 million house- 
holds 180 countries languages; 
ESPN Classic, featuring games, heroes, 
and moments from sports history, seen 
more than million homes; ESPNews, 
continuous run news, highlights, 
scores, analysis, and live press confer- 
ences; ESPN Radio, which provides twen- 
ty-four-hour day programming more 
than 650 affiliat tes, including stations 
that carry the network hours day; 
ESPN.com, the most popular sports site 
the Web; ESPN The Magazine, twice- 
monthly, ten- twelve-inch glossy with 
circulation 850,000 that may poised 
challenge the venerable Sports 
lustrated; ESPN Zone, budding chain 
sports-themed restaurants; and ESPN 
Enterprises, division given the full-time 
and businesses using the ESPN brand. 

“When Disney bought the whole Cap 
Cities package 1995, they said they 


uw 


thought the franchise was 
ESPN,” says Leonard Shapiro, 
who writes about the sports 
media for The Washington Post. 
“ABC was almost 
thought. They felt the great 
growth potential was ESPN.” 

terms how sports are 

now reported and covered, 

nothing has had greater 
impact than ESPN’s signature 
show, SportsCenter. Originally 
thirty-minutes long, SportsCen- 
ter grew sixty minutes and 
airs several times day. It’s cur- 
rent format was shaped 
ESPN executive editor John 
Walsh, fifty-four, who came ESPN 
1988 after having held variety posi- 
tions the print media, including found- 
ing editor Inside Sports magazine, man- 
aging editor U.S. News World Report, 
and managing editor Rolling Stone. 

don’t think had any overriding 
philosophy when came here,” Walsh 
says. was sports fan and wanted 
see what sports fan would want see.” 
But one the first things Walsh did was 
change the format SportsCenter 
reflect newspaper approach. Rather 
than have stories run blocks according 
sport, was common practice, 
Walsh had all the day’s major stories 
appear the top the show order 
importance. With its mix game high- 
lights, information, scores, interviews, 


analysis, and quirky humor, SportsCenter 


has grown attract twenty-four-hour 
daily aggregate audience 5.5 million. 

Although Walsh says SportsCenter does 
not seek influence, aware its 
sway over other media. “The smartest 
people react our coverage, because they 
understand that part the makeup 
their most intense readership people 
who watch our shows,” Walsh says. “But 
don’t operate here 
Connecticut, thinking are influencing 
something. are trying make the best 
decision for the avid sports fan. get the 
most viewers watch for the longest peri- 
time that’s our job.” 

ESPN and other sports networks that 
job well that they are contributing the 
demise the sports anchor role local 
television stations, says Henry Mauldin, 
San Francisco-based Don Fitzpatrick As- 
sociates, television talent headhunting 
firm. “Sports definitely the back burn- 
local stations now,” Mauldin says. “The 
thinking that people want sports they 
ESPN, CNN/SI, Fox. ESPN updates 
scores twice hour, plus they have the 


John Walsh: 
focused fans 


hour-long 
What the local sta- 
tions are doing now 
making sports local, 
local, local. They are 
also much more fea- 
ture oriented. I’m not 
saying the job local 
sports anchor dead, 
but it’s dying. There 
just not that much left 
for anymore.” 

Also affected are 
newspaper sports 
sections, which are 
now being packaged, 
focused, and even 
written differently because ESPN. 
“More than any other entity, ESPN has 
changed the way cover sports,” says 
Don Skwar, sports editor The Boston 
Globe. “They bring much people 
before and after the event, plus analysis 
and in-depth stuff. ESPN has also changed 
the way young readers have been exposed 
sports. Highlights are critical them, 
and result have something called 
Plays the Game now. also other 
things our coverage that maybe 
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would not have done before, and 
because ESPN and its influence.” 

Although Skwar says ESPN has not 
made print sports pages more local, 
does say that local coverage the main 
area which newspapers still maintain 
significant advantage. “If five minutes 
all you want spend with the sports 
news, then ESPN may where you want 
go,” Skwar says. “They great job 
providing information every single 
person the United States. But you 
really want know absolutely everything 
about the Red Sox Celtics, you can’t get 
that from ESPN yet.” 

ESPN has become 800-pound 
gorilla other arenas well, particular- 
the field and the locker rooms. 
think the biggest thing with ESPN for 
everyone newspapers access,” says 
Skwar. “More and more, access becom- 
ing big problem for the newspaper jour- 


nalists. ESPN has much more 
opportunity talk the players because 
the players recognize ESPN.” 

“It drives says Shapiro. 
also cover golf for the Post and for the 
past two years have been trying get 
interview with Tiger Woods, but his han- 
dlers allow it. Then pick ESPN 
The Magazine, and this SportsCenter 
anchor has one-on-one with him 
that runs for six pages.” 

thletes such Woods favor ESPN 

because they are familiar with, and 

often fans of, the network. The 
coziness between ESPN and the athletes 
covers has come under criticism some 
journalistic quarters. particular, critics 
cite series SportsCenter promos featur- 
ing anchors and athletes. These highly 
entertaining spots are popular that 
many normally aloof superstars literally 

Tompkins, former news direc- 
tor who teaches broadcast news ethics 
The Poynter Institute, uncomfortable 
with the relationship. “How would 
you appear promo with athlete, and 
then the next day you have difficult 
story about their cocaine use?” Tompkins 
says. “It would quite difficult.” 

Sports Illustrated writer Frank Deford, 
commentary for National Public 
Radio, framed the situation this way: “For 
couple years now, ESPN has been run- 
ning some delightful commercials praising 
ESPN that feature the very star athletes 
that ESPN covers. ESPN and ABC are the 
same company. Visualize, you will, Tom 
Daschle and Trent Lott teaming 
funny commercial ABC urging you 
watch Peter Jennings’s news. Because that’s 
the exact equivalent the ESPN gambit.” 

Skwar disagrees: “Sports isn’t politics, 
that’s where would draw the distinction. 
one’s running for office. Sure, there’s 
public trust involved, but it’s totally dif- 
ferent thing.” 

“We had some questions about the pro- 
mos,” concedes ESPN managing editor 
Bob Eaton, who spent twenty-five years 
with NBC News. “We looked and 
ultimately structured that make 
donation the athlete’s charity choice. 
pay them and don’t give them 
any special treatment. Roger Clemens [the 
Yankee pitcher] has done some the pro- 
mos, and were certainly tough 
him any pitcher baseball over the last 
few months the season.” 

While sensitive the credibility per- 
ceptions the promos may create, Walsh 
also thinks they may enhance ESPN’s 
standing with viewers because they give 
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mericans love sports and 
sports coverage, and judging 
from measurements 

and airtime devoted it, they love 

more than ever these days. 


1963, percent the newshole 
ten newspapers studied recent 
content audit the American 
Journalism Review was devoted 
sports. 1999, for those same ten 
newspapers large small, east 
west the figure had risen per 

Over the years, broadcast 
also given more its airtime 
sports. 1,483 hours were 
devoted sports the major net 
works (ABC, CBS, NBC). 1997 the 
figure (which then included Fox), 
had climbed 

But cable where the appetite 
for sports most voracious. 
1999, ESPN had competition from 
CNN/SI (The Cable News Network/ 


the impression the network close the 
athletes, and therefore has better grasp 
what going on. 

Another area which SportsCenter 
has drawn fire involves 
case, Walsh concedes that if he and others 
However, because the practice is so com 
mon sports even the highly regard 
Bob Costas NBC has done them, for 
Guide Walsh says has 
compromise put ESPN disadvan 
tage the talent marketplace. 

CNN NBC News people don’t these 
kinds things,” Walsh says. “And 
want our people salesmen. What 
have done set guidelines. it’s 
sports product relates something that 
touches sports, don’t let our people 
it. let any our people Nike 
any the sneakers companies. 
have people dealing with golf equipment. 
routinely get proposals that turn 
down.” But outside those parameters, 
“we let our people make their own 
dec isions,” he Says. 

‘Tompkins, the Poynter Institute, 
agrees that ESPN not the only outlet 
that allows sports anchors sell goods, 
and finds the practice unfortunate. 
“The Radio and Television News Directors 
Foundation did survey news viewers 
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Sports Illustrated channel) and from 
Fox Sports Net. 

How they compare? Measuring 
complicated differing structures. 
But the EST news one com 
mon basis. Here’s snapshot from two 
months 1999, 


Average number sets 
tuned 


September 
SportsCenter: 1,065,701 
CNN Sports Tonight: 234,223 


Fox Sports: 122,000 


October 
SportsCenter: 
CNN Sports Tonight: 232,756 
119,000 


) 2 
895,263 


Fox Sports: 


Researched by Neil Hickey, CI s editor 
large, and Aaron Moore, graduate 
student Temple University. 


across the nation last year, and they found 
that ten news viewers believe that 
that’s 


phrase, undue influence over edi 


advertisers have undue influence 


alarming number. That speaks ero 
sion that real the view 
ers’ minds. And anything rein 
force that, water down our credibility, 
damaging the long term.” 

agrees: think journalists endorse 
products. the old thing, walks like 
duck and talks like duck then must 
duck. Well these guys are walking like 
journalist, and talking like journalist, 
they must journalists. But 
not because they are pumping products. 
And think that’s big mistake.” 

“Every person who works this 
ness has answer himself first,” says 
Bob Ley, SportsCenter anchor and host 
ESPN’s Emmy award-winning inves 
tigative show Outside the Lines. 
stand the issues, and they are valid points 
consider. But don’t see this 
black and white.” Still, Ley has chosen not 
commercials. 

Sports anchors have found other ways 
cross journalistic lines. For example, Robin 
Roberts, one ESPN’s most high-profile 
anchors (she also contributes ABC 
News) acted emcee Madison Square 
Garden fundraising event last November 


for presidential candidate Bill Bradley, 


event that included many the 
former New York Knicks teammates. When 
her appearance raised eyebrows, Roberts 
expressed surprise, saying she knew what 
the reaction was going be, she 
would have been involved. “Certainly the 
fallout has given cause look the 
says Walsh. think Robin and she 
has stated was bit 

his NPR commentary, Deford 

noted that the journalistic commu 

nity routinely applies different stan 
dards sports than does 
branches journalism. pointed out 


some of the media outlets that own 


pieces professional teams The 


Dallas Morning News (Mavericks) and 
the Chicago Tribune (Cubs) well 
outlets that sponsor events that they 
cover, such The New York (U.S 
Open ‘Tennis Championships) 
Sports Olympics). 

“Sports journalism held different 
standard,” said, off the air. “Which 
why athletes can show ESPN and 
bother anybody. Listen, John 
Walsh is a Class A journalist and so are the 
people around him. ESPN not doing 
anything others haven't done. They are just 
continuing the grand tradition.” 

journalism operates within slightly differ 
ent set rules. come from twenty-five 
years ‘Tompkins says. 
not without sin here. personally treated 
sports more leniently than treated news. 
had very high standard for news content, 
but have admit had lesser standard 
for sports content, I let my sports guy do 
stuff let news anchors 

Walsh says that all these issues 
journalistic limits and ethics raise “inter 
esting questions. Ultimately, cut the 
bottom line. Are able cover the sto 
ries should cover the way that 
should cover them? home smiling 
every night thinking are doing the 
job we should do.” 

Whether one shares not, 
taken lightly. ESPN, virtue its 
growing might, will surely the major 
factor setting standards for sports jour 
nalism the new century. 


Courant for years, the first twelve 
covering sports and sports media. 
now feature writer, and produces week 
humor column. His book, Husky Mania: 
Inside Story the Rise 
and Women’s Basketball 
was published 1995, 


COLLIER 


Gene Collier 
covered sports for 
twenty-two years 
for The Philadelphia 
Journal, The Pitts- 
burgh Press, and 
The Pittsburgh 

Post-Gazette, and 

was sports colum- 
nist for the latter 

two papers. For the last two years 

has been features columnist for the 

Post-Gazette. 
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finished maybe his 140th game story 
the season couple minutes before 
me, and looked his computer screen 
attached some notes the end 
his copy. had called his notes “Extra 
Points.” 
said, “Hal, that’s football.” 
know,” said. “I’m tired base- 
ball.” 
this was worse, definitely. was 
tired baseball, tired football, 
real tired basketball, excruciat- 
ingly tired hockey, contemptuous 
boxing, downright hateful golf and 
tennis, and immensely uninterested 
auto racing, horse racing, dog racing, cat 


demand respect without giving any 


chasing, and anything else they might 
have ESPN. hated sports, and 
hated writing about them, and was 
aware from reading the professional 
journals, those were not the two main 
things people are looking for forty- 
four-year-old sports columnist. 

That was two years ago, and though 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette has gra- 
ciously seen that can play 
something else, can still see sports 
journalism the cracked rear-view, 
looking pretty much the same the 
day left. Sports 
America, whether its traditional 
forms warps through cyber- 
space mutated fractals itself, 
remains the culture’s virtually omnipo- 
tent Department Hero Maintenance 
and Disposal, hourly separating the 
worthy from the flawed, polishing and 
immortalizing the best, degrading for 
entertainment’s sake the worst. 

Sports journalism biblicizes Michael 
Jordan, imprints his perfectly crafted 
image onto timeless collector’s edition 
videos leather-bound books, while 
simultaneously building databases 


THEN AND NOW 


the Stanley Cup Finals Detroit just 
few years ago, NHL operative 
when picked credentials. “I’m not 
allowed accept this,” said, handing 
back. She looked crookedly, like 
dog hearing its first whistling tea kettle. 

sports, the “freebies” issue has 
swerved back and forth across the double 
yellow line the big ethical highway for 
more than thirty years. David Remnick, 
his phenomenal book Muhammad Ali, 
points what sounds like the golden 
age freebies that existed the 
Fight promoters, eager get their man 
focus the sports pages, routinely 
provided favors for sportswriters. the 
big fights, there would cash and booze 
for boxing-beat writers, hookers for some 
columnists. Some metropolitan papers 
led charge away from that kind 
excess the refusing allow sports 
franchises pick the tab for air fare 


and hotels for their writers. The momen- 
tum from that shift reached its apex 
the ’80s when the Associated Press Sports 
Editors leaned all professional leagues 
and teams not give gifts any kind 
journalists. 

Today the gift/graft landscape more 
checkerboard, with journalists proba- 
biy needing more wary equipment 
companies such the advertisers associ- 
ated with golf, NASCAR, tennis, etc., than 
with the customary favors sports fran- 
chises, which have been largely curtailed. 

Freebies raise double-edged ethical 
question that goes something like this: 
your media organization thinks that your 
acceptance handsome tote bag from 
the NFL the Super Bowl will influence 
your coverage the event, why did they 
send you? Or, more pointedly, why did 
they hire you? the other side, the NHL 
didn’t offer watch Detroit because 
noticed I'd been late for the morning 


the anecdotal idiocies Dennis 
Rodman the pathologies Pete Rose 
and Lawrence Taylor, then sells all 
sports-addled public eager for violence 
competitive validation some defin- 
itive moral scorecard. 

Not critical. 

The joke have used “irony” but it’s 
more joke) this: actual living hero 
ten times likely walk down your 
street, sit next you bus, hold the 
door for you the library, than appear 
your television between the never 
varying pre-game yammer and the post- 
game lament about who “stepped up” 
and who just “didn’t want bad enough.” 

I’ve been prodded think hard about 
these kinds things the last couple 
years, first back earth after twenty- 
two the galaxy sports stars. I’m 
asked about all the time, sometimes 
people who can’t believe could walk 
away from the sports columnist’s gig. For 
me, the main factor was sense out- 
rage the impenetrable sense entitle- 
ment among the athletes. This not 
often their fault. Indeed, most them 
are unaware it. But culture that 


skate. such thing “free” NHL 
watch. bullet the never-ending 
campaign cultivate sympathetic 
media. 

just covered the Tostitos Fiesta Bowl,” 
Orange County Register columnist Mark 
Whicker said once. “There were 
Tostitos everywhere you turned. Bowls 
‘em, bags ‘em. All the time. told some- 
body, can’t wait until next week. I’m cov- 
ering the Mercedes 

came uneasy peace with the 
freebies issue after twenty-two years, the 
policy from the media perspective 
seemed essentially this: benefits the 
company (as the case writer paying 
less for hotel room having the team 
get for him its discounted rate), 
supposed take it. benefits only you 
(such the cruise the night before the 
Orange Bowl), not supposed take 


it. Simple enough. 
Gene Collier 
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During the ‘92 Olympic trials New Orleans, Millan snapped hurdler Marsha Guialdo scampered around the 


infield, tracking multiple events. “You cover something like this for week and never know you got the shot until later.” 


rewards athletic prowess from the time 
boys and girls are able walk has, the 
time athlete comes station that 
attracts media coverage, produced crea- 
ture that expects its strengths will cel- 
ebrated and even embellished while its 
weaknesses will tolerated, and that the 
culture exists merely extend privileges 
and ignore flaring evidence arrested 
development. 

the early colleague mine 

took job the front office 

major league baseball team. Before 
very long, he’d advanced position 
which helped prepare arbitration 
cases against players who were not eligi- 
ble become free agents, but were upset 
with the team’s salary offer. 

colleague loved baseball, did 
We'd have long talks about the players 
idolized kids and marveled 
their skill and the skills modern 
players well. But came tell me, 
after few years sitting arbitra- 
tion hearings, “If you could there and 
hear what they want, and see what they 
think themselves, you would never, 
ever, another game.” 

With America’s blessing, athletes 
raised their expectations terms 
remuneration and respect. They have 
somehow been put position 
demand respect without giving any. But 
larger issue the way the media 
have simultaneously lowered the stan- 
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dards for hero status. When Jordan re- 
retired last January, the sports media 
became hurricane idolatry that dev- 
astated all established perspective. 
Jordan was the plain and simple best 
basketball player ever, but journalism’s 
attempt solidify that notion for histo- 
was overwrought was embar- 
rassing, even sickening. 

heard how Jordan was “singular 
athlete” who “transcended the game” 
and had taken his place the American 


sports pantheon with the likes 


Muhammad Ali, Jackie Robinson, and 
Babe Ruth. Get grip. 

Ali cast himself lightning rod for 
overheated culture poised tor- 
ture him for it, and gave his title 
Robinson’s courage perhaps unprece- 
dented sports, and inspired and 
corresponded with repressed blacks 
from California Capetown. Ruth, for 
all his misbehavior, embodied bigger- 
better-farther spirit America com- 
ing terms with its own roiling great- 
ness the 

Jordan, what? Went strong 

the rack? With perhaps more 

worldwide recognition and influ- 
ence than the other three had among 
them, Jordan talked Tweety Bird 
the phone. For money. 

wonder that find myself 
telling people that I’ve met more inter- 


esting people the past two years than 
all years Planet Sports. 

met blind man who does nothing 
but talk troubled and terminally ill 
children the telephone. met 
Holocaust survivor been hidden 
met some women who spend their days 
gathering surplus medical supplies 
send countries where people simply 
die for want things that throw 
away. saw father stand the pulpit 
Pittsburgh church front 200 
crying high school students and give the 
eulogy for their classmate, his son, 
crashed during flying lesson two days 
before. 

quoted his son: “Live for your 
dreams; reach for the sky, and see you 
there.” And did that without even 
quiver his voice and without ounce 
self-consciousness self-pity. Now 
that’s heroic. saw the ball through 
Buckner’s legs New York. saw that 
piece Holyfield’s ear hit the canvas 
Las Vegas. saw Rose break 
record Cincinnati. saw Montana win 
Super Bowl Miami with two min- 
utes gifted, nonchalant, high-wire 
brilliance that you could almost weep 
over. But all that while, there was 
immutable sense that was all highly 
inconsequential, that was looking for 
heroes all the wrong places. Turned 
out that was true. 


Michael Shapiro, who 
has written about 
sports for The New 
York Times, The New 
Yorker, and Sports 
the Columbia 
(ms106@columbia.edu). His most recent 
book Solomon’s Sword: Two Families 
and the Children the State Took Away. 
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the rare night when are stuck, say, 
with Aussie Rules football. The journal- 
ism just ubiquitous. There 
much commentary, and many high- 
light-reel shows that impossible 
miss the homer slam-dunk “ooh- 
that’s-gotta-hurt” big hit the night. 
his needing know, this vora- 
cious appetite for fact and insight 
and what the Pulitzer jurors call 

“explanatory insatiable. 
And that sounds hyperbolic, tune 
sports-talk radio and listen the nation- 
conversation sports. combines the 
gossip’s plea (“tell me, tell with 
the desire for guidance and illumination 
(“I think the Dodgers pull the trigger 
that trade, right?”). hard imagine 
the callers let alone the mercifully 
silent listeners being satisfied with the 
sort sportswriting the era before 
1950, before Dick Young the New York 
Daily News made his way from the com- 
fort the press box down the club- 
house, shoved his mug ballplayer’s 
face and inquired, “What were you doing 
trying steal third with two men out?” 

There straight line between such 
encounters and what Liebling might 
have called the Gray-Rose “donnybrook.” 
Before Young, sportswriting was, put 
charitably, more celebratory endeavor. 
know Babe Ruth’s whoring and 
Cobb’s utter vileness. Virtually one 
knew all this then, not the pre-World 
War world where writers made men 
into heroes and seldom, ever, tried 
undo their creations. Small wonder that 
the most famous athletic trophy bearing 
sportswriter’s name commemorates 
Grantland Rice, who 1924 did not 
think fulsome dub Notre Dame’s 
backfield, “The Four Horsemen the 
Apocalypse.” 

This not suggest that before 


Keporting about deference 


Young and others like him all sportswrit- 
ers were patsies, although many saw their 
role more literary terms than the 
dirt-under-the-nails work digging 
that they saw role other than join- 
ing game whist with players the 
train from Philadelphia St. Louis. This 
was era three big games baseball, 
boxing, and horse racing and several 
lesser ones, among them college football, 
golf, tennis and, thank you Red Smith, 
fishing. 

baseball writing was the poetry 
ah, for such verse “beneath Flatbush 
sky dull and heavy Milwaukee 
rooter’s heart Tommy Holmes, 
the one-armed laureate the New York 
Herald Tribune then boxing was the 
prose, but the school Tolstoy, 
Hawthorne, and, forgive the stretch, 
Homer. Consider Heywood Broun 
The New York World Jack Dempsey’s 
thrashing Georges Carpentier their 
1921 heavyweight championship fight: 
“None the crowds Greece who 
went somewhat more beautiful stadia 
search Euripides ever saw the spirit 
tragedy more truly presented.” 

Young did not invent the piercing col- 
umn. Red Smith, the 1934 St. 
Star, did not shrink from writing that 
the great Cardinal pitcher Dizzy Dean 
could gross clown,” albeit 
otherwise celebratory piece. But Young, 
man whose enemies were legion, was, 
more than any writer who came before 
him, sports reporter. 

And that changed everything. Young 
found news, which was altogether 
different approach from that the gen- 
tleman the grandstand, who merely 
observed. Young made possible for his 
progeny practice different land- 
scape. the late 1950s cast new 
reporters began arriving the club- 
house and behaving little too hungrily 
for the likes the great sports colum- 
nist, Jimmy Cannon. called them 
“the chipmunks.” Cannon, who wrote 
for the Post and later the World- 


Telegram, and who could occasion 
veer into hagiography such subjects 
Joe DiMaggio “stirred the 
dreams countless boys” was still 
wise and willing enough write with 
insight and compassion his friend’s 
(yes, friend’s) loneliness and distance. 


Like Young, the “chipmunks” wanted 
stories. They did not mind having little 
fun with their prose. Athletes did not 
always like them. The “chipmunks” 
(Maury Allen, Larry Merchant, and 
Leonard Shecter the New York Post, 
Stan Isaacs Newsday) were New York 
phenomenon, but there were others, Jim 
Murray and the Los Angeles Times chief 
among them, who did not seek spare 
the feelings their subjects. 

The stories that followed the rise 
Muhammad Ali, the protest the medal 
stand the 1968 Olympics, the massacre 
Munich 1972, wife-swapping the 
Yankees, the end the reserve clause, 
players’ unions, drugs were covered 
journalists, print and broadcast 
moment, please, for Howard Cosell) who 
very often wanted report. 

hard, now, imagine time when 
writers like the late Wells Twombley 
the San Francisco Examiner would not 
have taken such subjects the 
demeaning spectacle that the Harlem 
Globetrotters, when Rick Telander 
would not have thought appropriate 
write about basketball and manhood 
Heaven Playground. 

hard, too, recall the acid 
response Jim Bouton, former ath- 
lete, for writing his baseball exposé-as- 
memoir, Ball Four. (How could say 
those things about Mickey Mantle?) 
People may have hated Bouton and his 
book. But they bought and talked 
about it, just they have many the 
athlete-confessional books 
lowed. 


now know that sports 
entertainment 
sided over corporate owners 


whose passion for the games appears 
extend further than the construction 
“skyboxes” new, downtown arenas. 
enticing young men into, say, the prize 
ring the college football stadium with 
lofty promises but leaving them with 
addled brains arthritic knees. 

know all this because reporters 
have told us, about cheating scandals 
and sweetheart stadium deals and 
obscenely overpaid college coaches who 
care not whit whether their players 
ever earn their degrees. know, too, 
about the sometimes crude and vulgar 
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AAG Millan waded chest-deep into the ocean, soaking light meter 
the process, capture the duality Wake Forest hoop hero Tim 
Duncan his native St. Croix for college preview. Duncan, now ruling the NBA 
San Antonio Spur, was world-class swimmer before discovering basketball teenager. 


men who play the games, who treat 
women they were scraps paper 
stuck the bottom their shoes. 

know more than sometimes 
wish did. Linda Verigan, letters man- 
ager Sports Illustrated, says that among 
the magazine 3.3 million readers there 
core who take exception the space 
devoted anyone who less than 
Salutory pieces, she 
explains, generate little mail. 
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Not the tougher pieces, those that 
reveal the uglier side sport. While the 
magazine will hear praise for its inves- 
tigative pieces, also hears from its 
detractors who wish Sports Illustrated 
had just kept the bad news itself. Last 
fall, she says, the magazine ran long 
and thoughtful obituary Walter 
Payton, the marvelous Chicago Bear 
running back, who died liver cancer. 
The piece, however, ran over fewer pages 


than story that issue Keyshawn 
Johnson, the New York Jets’ gifted but 
immodest wide How, some 
readers asked, could devote more 
space the author the as-told-to 
autobiography “Just Throw the 
Damned than good guy like 
“Sweetness?” 


receiver. 


erigan was still seeing mail 

Rose and Gray months after their 

encounter and this for NBC’s 
story, not Sports The letters 
ran overwhelmingly against Gray, who 
was criticized both for his timing (not 
“the appropriate setting” for interro- 
gation) and his persistence (Rose offered 
his denial, and then offered again and 
still Gray stayed after him.) 

Never mind that Gray was reminding 
everyone watching that there was over- 
whelming evidence that the rather sad 
and bloated man his side had placed 
bets his own team. That was Charlie 
Hustle! was “special night.” 

But what Jim Gray had not pushed 
Pete Rose? What had reduced him- 
self, many his colleagues have, 
the role the man with the mike asking 
nothing more probing than, “So, big 
fella, heckuva night, huh?” 

suspect that while many would have 
been pleased Gray’s permitting some 
unpleasantness slip past, many others 
would have seen the free pass for what 
was: opportunity know, ask, 
squandered. 

One can fault Gray for asking essen- 
tially the same question several times, 
when was clear what the 
would be. 


answer 
And one can take issue with 
his conducting his interview 
august setting. But reporting nei- 
ther about deference nor always 
about asking nicely. about finding 
out. And nowhere the “if-they-only- 
knew- what- happens-in-the-sausage 
factory” aspect reporting more 
apparent than live television, which 
does not have the luxury editing 
enjoyed print and the news mag- 
azines. 

that moment and its aftermath, 
saw what journalism about. 
about myths and heroes and tran- 
scendent moments. also about what 
talk about, about subject that 
despite its frothiness matters great deal 
great many people. 

want sustain that conversation. 
make the talk worthwhile, make 
the passionate give-and-take is, 
sacred. 
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COVER STORY 


THE OWNER 


MICHAEL GARTNER 


that Michael Gartner 

and his pals get the I-Cubs, 

I’m hearing that errors will 

followed corrections,” Des Moines 

Register columnist Rob Borsellino wrote 

last spring. “And conversations the 

mound will subject the state’s open 
meetings law.” 

wish had thought those lines. 
could have used them when was 
announced that pal and had bought 
the local baseball team. For after spend- 
ing forty-six years newspaperman 
taking notes when others were talking 
looking for the salient fact, the untold 
tale, the clever quote was suddenly 
the other side the table. was the 
supplier the fact and the tale and the 
quote, and, longer reporter 
writer editor, couldn’t shape the 
story what thought should be. 

was and now the mercy 
sportswriters. 

fun, and degree finances, 
depends their view baseball 

It’s little worrisome. 

closed the purchase the Iowa Cubs, 
the Triple-A farm team the Chicago 
Cubs. play the Pacific Coast 
League. (Geography not strong point 
people who name minor leagues.) 
precise, own 70.5 percent 
Raccoon Inc. (named solely 
headline writers could abbreviate 


RBI). This new role strange, even 
though I’ve always hung around with 
sportswriters and sports types. started 


newspaper life age fifteen, 1953, 


answering phones the sports depart- 


ment The Des Moines Register. 

was the elbow father and 
other sportswriters that learned how 
detailed box score. think the good 
sportswriters are the best writers the 


country, newspapers big and small. 


Who could write like Red Smith? 


Jim Murray? You think Bill Bryson, 
Woods: 
Rediscovering America the Appal- 


author Walk the 


Michael Gartner, the 
chairman the lowa 
Cubs, has been the 
large and small and 
the president NBC 
News. 1997, while 
Ames, lowa, won 

the Pulitzer Prize for editorial writing. 


achian Trail, good writer? You 
should read the clips his father, the 
late Bill Bryson, baseball writer 
who may have been the best base- 
ball writer ever, anywhere. 
father, now ninety-seven and still the 
best writer know, man who started 
his long newspaper career sports- 
writer. It’s the same television. One 
reason these people are good, 
think, because sportswriters love 
their work more, suspect, than 
political writers business writers 
crime writers like theirs. Sportswriters 
have more freedom and more fun. And 
they are less self-important. 

The sports department The Des 
Moines Register terribly important 
these days. hope those guys have 
nothing but nice thoughts about the 
days when was their boss the editor 
and president the Register. For Dan 
Johnson, the Register reporter who cov- 
ers most Cubs games, makes last 


Tal 


USED LAUGH 


FOLD 
THE OUTRAGEOUS 
THING 
PLAYER MANAGER 


Ait Al 
SAID DID. 


NOW, 
CRINGE KNOWING 
PROBABLY WILL 
THE PAPER THE 
NEXT DAY.’ 


game sound exciting, get bigger 
crowd tonight’s game; And Tom 
Witosky, the investigative sports 
reporter, ever finds anything untoward 
our purchase and, hasten add, 
there isn’t can ruin me. 

There’s lot stake, love and 
money. “Published reports” said 
partner and and the bank paid about 
$12 million for the I-Cubs, and, usual, 
those published reports were close. 

business and too much business 
declared after bought the Chicago 
Cubs 1920. That’s still true today. But 
you have love sport and run 
business. 

Thus, can tell you the majesty 
the choreography the field, the 
subtlety and strategy constantly work 
teams try outthink well out- 
play one another, and the thrill 
close play second two-out rally 
the bottom the ninth. 

can also tell you how many hotdogs 
were sold the ballpark last year 
(68,221), how many beers (79,877, plus 
2,194 pitchers), how many eight-ounce 
bags peanuts (15,771). 

used laugh when sportswriter told 
over morning coffee nighttime 
beer the outrageous unpolitic thing 
player manager said did. Now, 
cringe knowing probably will 
the paper the next day. used blurt out 
one and all every newsy nugget heard. 
Now, it’s good for the team, save and 
give first Register sportswriter; it’s 
bad, keep myself hard that is. 
used tell some sportswriters keep 
short. Now, hope for long and detailed 
stories, with pictures, above the fold 
the first sports page. 

partner, Mike Giudicessi, First 
Amendment lawyer, and struck that 
baseball, like most other things this 
nation, relies free speech. Fans yell 
the umpire, writers take the manager, 
kids scream for ice cream, players jabber 
each other, and umpires call ’em they 
see this spring, intend paint 
huge copy the First Amendment just 
inside the entrance the stadium. will 
reminder the fans that this free 
country, the sportswriters that they can 
write what they think, and the owners 
that they live the sword they can die 
the sword. 

But I’ve found that free food some- 
times important free speech, 
we'll make sure the pressbox well- 
stocked. 
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was just following the puck.” what led Millan this collision the Boston Bruins’ Brad Park and 


LeMair the Montreal Canadiens the Stanley Cup Finals. 


FILIP BONDY 


Staples Center recently sparked 


seething controversy the Los 
Angeles Times, but sportswriters 
and editors have been wrestling with 
subtler editorial dilemma over stadiums 


for decades: How identify sports 


arenas that have been christened 
renamed sponsoring corporation? 

the Continental Airlines Arena 
New Jersey, the Meadowlands arena? 
Qualcomm Stadium San Diego, 
Jack Murphy Stadium? the 
Compaq Center Houston, the 
Summit? know are slowly losing this 
war, giving these sponsors their pound 
publicity. just not sure about the 
journalistic rules engagement. 

Sports journalists tend prefer call 
sports facilities their more familiar, 
historic names such name exists. 
Readers relate these old titles, like 
think. The old names often represent 
geographic conceptual link the 
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area. When Candlestick Park, home 
the baseball Giants, suddenly declared 
itself “3Com Park,” the San Francisco 
Examiner took stand. 

Sports editor Glenn Schwarz remem- 
bers going his executive editor and 
explaining that the stadium had been 
known Candlestick, “The Stick,” for 
more than thirty years, that still was 
situated Candlestick Point, and that 
would always known readers 
Candlestick. Despite some flak from 
3Com flack, the Examiner ran editor- 
ial explaining that, far the paper was 
concerned, Candlestick would remain 
Candlestick. “We held out,” Schwarz says. 

This was all very noble. Unfortunately, 
the Giants will open new stadium 
April, PacBell Park, and there other 
name use. Examiner sports columnist 
Ray Ratto calling “The Big Phone,” 
but that may stretch. 

the New York Daily News, where 
write, called the home the Nets and 
Devils “Meadowlands Arena” when 


was Officially “Brendan Byrne Arena,” 
named after one New Jersey’s more 
obscure Democratic governors. stuck 
our guns when the place became 
“Continental Airlines Arena.” Most 
the other local papers applied the same, 
stubborn policy, although the Newark 
Star-Ledger called the place its fresh 
corporate name. bosses snicker 
this name, viewing commercial 
intrusion our copy. tend agree. But 
argument for corporate freedom 
expression could made, too. 

Here the New York area, the Nets are 
planning build new arena Newark, 
and the Devils hope move Hoboken. 
These new places are certain get some 
unpronounceable, corporate tag. 

All ask for now little imagination 
these sponsorships. don’t want the Knicks 
sell their home court unless dubbed, 
“Dolly Madison Square Garden.” 


Filip Bondy sports columnist for the 
New York Daily News. 
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JRNALIST’S LIFE 


Have Decide 


CHARLES REINEKE 


picture-perfect November 
Sunday morning southwest 
Missouri, Kevin Ron Law- 
master’s hunt for deer came 
abrupt and tragic end. 

Atop the wooden planks tree- 
stand, Lawmaster, twenty-seven, waited 
silence, engaged the Ozarks’ bloody 
rite autumn the opening deer 
season. 

But today was going different. 
Sometime late the morning, bullet 
ripped through the leafless oak and 
into Lawmaster’s head. The two other 
members the hunting party, Law- 
master’s father and uncle, found his 
corpse dusk. 

Monday morning Springfield, 
KY3-TV: Marci Burdick, the 
station’s news director, discussing the 
shooting the station’s A.M. editorial 
meeting. report the accident had 
played prominently KY3’s ten 
newscast the preceding evening, 
but Burdick not happy about the way 
was handled: was little troubled 
our naming the other two members 
the hunting party father and uncle. 
And about giving the sheriff’s sound 
bite: ‘If was them this will horrible 
thing live with’ She pauses and fixes 
her light gray eyes executive producer 
Michelle West. “Was that necessary? Was 
relevant name the members the 
hunting party? Should assume their 
responsibility for his death?” 

Anguish relatives notwithstand- 
ing, it’s unlikely most journalists would 
question the relevance naming the 
hunting party airing sheriff’s 
suspicions the cause death. But 
Marci Burdick unapologetic about 
occasionally erring the side sensi- 
tivity. “You ultimately have decide 
who you want be. Sure, audiences 
are looking for sensational coverage, 
that type coverage important 
them, they’re going elsewhere. But 
think is, long-term,” she says. 

Burdick can claim know some- 
thing about audiences. Though only 


= 
= 
= 


forty-two, she has spent more than half 
her life working broadcast news- 
rooms. age fourteen, Burdick signed 
through school program work 
radio station KKLS her hometown 
Rapid City, South Dakota. was love 
first broadcast, and before long 
Burdick was eager air her visage 
well her voice. 

The big break came 1976 during 
five-minute audition KEVN-TV, Rapid 
City’s second television station. Burdick, 
emboldened recent experience 
high school debater, recalls not the slight- 
est bit nervousness: could talk 
earnestly about anything for five min- 
utes,” she says. The station manager liked 
what heard, and the eighteen-year-old 
soon found herself forecasting Rapid 
City’s notoriously changeable weather. 

the days before meteorologists, 
weather was routinely handled con- 
genial, not say blond, younger 
women. Yet Burdick brought intensi- 
and seriousness her new job. 
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MARCI BURDICK 


News Director 


AGE: 

FAMILY: married, one daughter, three 
stepchildren 

RADIO/TV STATIONS: Rapid City, 
South Dakota: KKLS-AM/FM, 
KOTA-TV. Springfield, Missouri: KY3-TV 
EDUCATION: South Dakota Mines and 
Technology College graduate) 
QUOTE: object selling news content 
airing news only because benefits sales.” 


Her boss envisioned less weighty 
role. One Halloween, KEVN’s news 
director instructed Burdick deliver the 
forecast dressed Kewpie doll. She 
respectfully declined. think this 
will put all step back being 
taken seriously news she 
told him. insisted. said, feel very 
uncomfortable with this. you wanted 
blond, blue-eyed Kewpie doll the 
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weather, you should have hired She 
insisted talking the general manag- 
er, who saw things her way. The costume 
remained the rack. 

was fully prepared quit,” she 
says. “But was nineteen years old, still 
lived home, had obligations. And 
really wonder been twenty-four- 
twenty-five-year-old single mother 
whether have had the fortitude 
the same thing.” 

From weather forecaster she moved 
into reporting job, then news 
anchor’s role, and, twenty-two, into the 
job once held the guy tried 
squeeze her into doll’s outfit. 

Before Burdick took over news 
director, Bill Avery, currently news direc- 
tor WOFL-TV Orlando, Florida, 
held the position once filled the 
Kewpie King. “One the eternal prob- 
lems this business,” says, “is that 
feel have react quickly ratings 
and competitive Burdick has 
never been guilty running ratings 
carnival, insists. “She has always had 
well-grounded vision the values televi- 
sion news should hold, and she’s worked 
diligently make that vision work.” 

Like the doll get-up, however, KEVN 
was not good fit. After serving 
news director for just over year, Burdick 
resigned over another ethical flap this 
time she objected too cozy relation- 
ship between her general manager and 
the owner local brokerage house. For 
year the station had aired business 
news segment underwritten the bro- 
ker man whose personal stake 
local commerce didn’t deter him from 
reporting, writing, and presenting the 


segment himself. The obvious conflict 


interest bothered Burdick. She told her 
boss prefer quit airing the seg- 
ment when the sponsorship deal expired. 
And that’s what she did. 

objected then, and object now, 
selling news content airing news only 
because benefits Burdick says. 
“This man was very active the commu- 
nity, was involved controversial pro- 
jects, and later ran for public office.” 

Moments after the general manager 
discovered she’d axed the broker’s seg- 
ment, profanity-laced tirade poured 


from Burdick’s speakerphone. Much 


the newsroom ended getting the ear- 
ful intended for Burdick, who, fuming, 
told her boss she’d happy discuss 
his concerns private. 

told him don’t believe this the 
kind management style want work 
under, don’t appreciate the way you 
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handled this, and will never have any- 
End discussion. End job. Burdick 
flashes wry smile. “It was hot-headed 
move. sorry did it? No.” Oh, the 
way, she adds after pause, was getting 
married two days.” 

Burdick’s professional troubles were 
only temporary. Within weeks leaving 
KEVN, she was working reporter for 
KOTA-TV, Rapid City’s top-rated station. 
Her marriage, Rapid City policeman 
who currently chief police 
Springfield suburb, came off without 
hitch. The couple recently celebrated 
their eighteenth wedding anniversary. 

Yet the experience KEVN still ran 
kles. Might gender have played role 
her troubles there? Burdick shakes her 
head the suggestion. “My experience 
has been that you work hard, and you 
know much the guy working the 
cubicle beside you, then youre going 
have pretty much the same opportunity.” 
former colleague Bill 

Avery agrees. “I’ve been the 

business from the days before 
there really were any women, 

from the time when 

advertise for reporters and women never 
even applied,” says Avery, thirty-six- 
year television news veteran. “Now, not 
only are the majority your applicants 
women, but the majority your best 
applicants are women.” 

When the news director’s position 
opened NBC affiliate KY3-TV 
Springfield, Avery himself former 
reporter and news director the station 
considered Burdick ideal candi- 
date. called Burdick and urged her 
apply. then phoned the station’s gen- 
eral manager and urged him hire her. 

“One thing appreciate that she’s 
always fair,” says West, the producer who 
answered Burdick’s displeasure the 
editorial meeting. may not always 
agree, and sometimes flat out don’t 
agree with what she does decision 
she makes. But know she’s always will- 
ing hear another opinion.” 

KY3’s assignment editor Doug Owen 
says news director has got cover 
issues with balance and 
fairness and comprehensible way. 
Fairness, balance, issues, community. 
Beautiful bites and blurbs which, with the 
best intentions, seldom govern cover- 
age crunch. When lone deer hunter 
dies it’s easy urge compassion toward 
the family members who may have inad- 
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RISING TIDE 
FOR WOMEN 


omen working newsrooms 
back the 1970s, and eariier, 
had hard-knock life. They got the 


crumbs nd me on 
Vo 


men got 
Virtually every station across the 
country had male news director. 
1972, the percentage stations with 
women that top job stood pal- 
try percent one out 200, 
not great math. 

But the tide was turning. 1976, 
percent stations boasted women 


the cake. 


an 


news directors. Then: 7.6 
1982, 14.5 percent 1987, and 16.5 per- 
cent 1992. the 
begins, nearly quarter 
directors jobs are 
according Barbara Cochran, presi- 
dent the Radio-Television New 
Directors Association. And, she says, 
“Its not 
you 


new millennium 
news 
held women, 


performing superbly: 
just getting the job, what 
with once you have it.” 

WNBC New York, veteran news 
director Paula Madison never 
had problems just because female. 
(“Of course, I’m adds. “Maybe 

Cantreli Macon, 

rgia) has run the 
since 1993, “lon 


news operation 


was fashionable for woman have 
the job.” She underst 


bility: “What either protect 
erode 


the First Amendment 


duty, and pretty humbling. 
mature job like this, you learn 


humility, you have going 
She admits that routine can 
rough family life. “My husband and 


joke that were 
Probably within 


most news directors will women. 


How come? Because they now occupy 
huge percentage the so-called “feed- 
er” jobs that lead the news director's 

chair. Currently, among assistant news 


directors, percent are 

percent executive producers, 

percent assignment editors, and 


oO 
oO 

m 


percent news producers. 
Their time eat cake, inevitably, 
coming. 
Neil Hickey 


THE DIGITAL NEWS 


igital television (DTV) rolling out across 

the country jaggedly, unevenly 

news directors and their station managers 
stretch their budgets buy the necessary new 
cameras, control equipment, and remote trucks; 
and the viewing public (or, least, the “early 
adopters” among them) spend the $5,000-plus for 
wide-screen, high-definition digital sets with 
CD-quality sound. far, barely half the country 
has access DTV signals, and the vast majority 
consumers are wisely waiting for the price those 
fancy new sets come down, and for more hi-def 
programs available. government order, all 
commercial stations must the digital band- 
wagon May 2002. 

For news folk, the switch has two main ingre- 
dients: 

Cinemascope-shaped pictures require that news camera- 
men learn new ways framing their shots since they have 
third more screen work with (as seen above). Some sta- 
tions are redesigning their anchor studios fill those 
wide-angle screens. And: the far sharper, more detailed 
pictures will show every zit and flake dandruff anchor- 
persons unless they cosmeticize far more scrupulously. 

Every station will able broadcast multiple 
channels (maybe six) instead just one. That so- 
called “multiplexing” offers potentially vastly larger 
“newshole” for news editors, producers, and reporters 
fill. 

Station owners obviously will trying exploit those 
additional channels for maximum revenue pay-TV 
movies, perhaps, and home shopping services but news 
obvious format, since those stations already are 
cranking out stories for their early- and late-evening news- 
casts, and (most them) for their Web sites. Look some 
the possibilities for expanded DTV news: 

CNN-style, twenty-four-hour channel for local 
news; C-SPAN-style channel for coverage the city 
council, the state legislature, and important committee 
hearings; all-day weather updates; stationary traffic cam- 
eras major roadways; local news/talk and call-in pro- 
grams; coverage high school and college sports; 
debates candidates for local and regional offices; live 
coverage court trials. Stations might also offer contin- 
uous real-time stock quotes and news about local busi- 
nesses. Also: school lunch menus, school closings, school 
curricula, along with home study courses. And not 
least classified advertising. 

Then there’s the chance for zoned newscasts: tailoring 
news programs for the specific interests viewers dis- 
crete geographic segments, even neighborhoods, 
station’s coverage area. Similarly, part the broadcast 
day one more news channels can beamed out 
other languages Spanish, Chinese, Italian, Hindi 
serve the news needs those constituencies; the addi- 
tional digital audio capacity might employed dub 
other languages station’s regular newscasts. 

Most news directors now realize that the genie out the 
bottle regards the public’s expectations about when and 
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how they 
get their news. Maybe all 
began with ATM 
machines, 
people access 
money twenty-four hours 
day. With the birth the 
Web and, now, the promise digital 
broadcasting, fewer and fewer folks are willing 
wait obediently for scheduled newscasts get sports 
results, tomorrow’s weather, stock averages, and the latest 
reports political mischief. people call that the nonlin- 
ear news environment. 

“We need mindful the day when all 
going doing news says Ellen Miller, 
news director WBTV Charlotte, North Carolina. 
“People want come home and see the news when they 
want see it, and not have wait until eleven 
Says Barbara Cochran, president the Radio- 
Television News Directors Association: firmly believe 
that the stations that will succeed the future will 
those offering news twenty-four-hour basis 
the Web, but also multiplexed digital channels.” John 
Harris, director special projects (and former news 
director) WRAL, Raleigh, North Carolina pioneer- 
ing station digital reporting), thinks that stations with 
well-developed Web sites “are going way ahead 
the game” because more easily leverage that 
round-the-clock information onto their multiplexed 
channels. 

During Hurricane Irene, WRAL set three separate 
weather channels its high-definition system, beaming 
out constant shot the radar and emergency warnings. 
“We were just experimenting show you could put out 
this added information,” says Harris even though 
barely hundred homes the area own high-definition 
sets. “You can’t left behind,” says. “It’s chang- 
ing industry, and our jobs are changing more quickly 
than any time the history the business.” 

The most basic thing television news director needs 
know about digital television, says Mark Thalhimer, 
director the “News the Next Century” project the 
Washington, D.C.-based Radio and Television News 
Directors Foundation, that it’s “absolutely going 
happen every station the and the smart 
attitude make careful plans for the best use it. 
“News the most important and most lucrative locally 
produced programming any station airs,” says, 
which puts the newsroom staff stage center making 
this most dramatic transition the half-century history 
television. “The inherent characteristics DTV will 
change broadcast news 

Neil Hickey 
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vertently caused his death. But what hap- 
pens when the deceased national 
celebrity? When the entire country 
hungry for details, and you have the 
exclusive that will focus the nation’s 
attention your middle-market station? 

That’s what happened last October 25. 
During the mid-morning lull that day, 
staff member telephoned Burdick with 
stunning news: The Associated Press was 
reporting that plane carrying champion 


golfer Payne Stewart Springfield’s 
most famous son was flying out 


control over the nation’s mid-section. 
Burdick collected herself and thought 
immediately Stewart’s elderly mother. 
The networks had not yet broken into 
programming with the news. Burdick 
was determined not let the eighty- 
two-year-old Bee Payne-Stewart learn 
her son’s crisis from television. She 
turned veteran reporter Dennis 
Graves and instructed him Bee’s 
house and deliver the news firsthand. 


raves found the mother with 
4 


one her daughters. They 
Payne was terrible trou- 

bie. “We had intention 


doing interview. Dennis didn’t even 


take camera over there,” Burdick says. 
“Mrs. Stewart invited the reporter and 
gave them the latest information.” 
After assuring the Stewarts that wasn’t 
interested intruding further, Graves 
left his business card and returned the 
station. 

the assignment desk, meanwhile, 
Doug Owen fielding calls from news 
outlets across the nation. All wanted Bee 
Payne-Stewart’s address. Owen directed 
their satellite 
course. give you anything get 
from the Stewart home,” promised. 

“But please leave the old lady alone.” 

Graves again called the Stewart home, 

hoping learn from Bee Payne-Stewart 


how like handle the avalanche 


media inquiries. Bee interrupted him 
with question her own. The family 
had heard news report, attributed 
agent, that the golfer was dead. 
But know his agent the plane 
with him, Bee told Graves. The station 
tracked the story. Sadly, only the 
attribution was incorrect. The PGA had 
indeed announced Payne Stewart’s death. 

Burdick says Bee Payne-Stewart react- 
the news courageously. “When 
asked her, ‘How you want handle 
these requests, she said, ‘Have them come 
over, I’m not going turn anybody 


trucks local golf 


away. I’m happy talk about boy. 
And have Dennis come over 

The result was poignant interview. 
“We would not have gone back. Our 
competitors would have had her the 
air and have,” Burdick says. 
“But was satisfied that performed 
our jobs with diligence. told her that 


she needed information call us. Other 


than that, going bother her.” 

But today’s viewers even recog- 
nize, much less appreciate, the differ- 
ence between responsible and 
tional journalism? 

look the ratings and right now 
ours are higher than the other two sta- 
tions combined. That suggests that 
the public does know the difference,” 
Burdick says. And the predominance 
mayhem markets where news directors 
must keep constant eye 
overnights? Burdick shakes her head. 
know [Springfield viewers] watch those 
kinds things. think they probably 
and then think it’s like the rest 
when slow down look car acci- 


sensa- 


dent and then we’re ashamed ourselves 
afterwards.” 


Charles Reineke editor 
magazine Columbia, Missouri. 
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Drug Strategies now accepting 
submissions for the year 2000 
Nancy Dickerson Whitehead 
Awards. Winners must demon- 
strate the highest standards 
reporting drug and alcohol 
issues. The award honors the late 
Nancy Dickerson Whitehead's deep 
commitment finding more effec- 
tive answers the nation's drug 
problems. 


Two journalists, one from print and 
one from broadcast and electronic 
media, will each receive award 
$10,000. Entries must consist 
series related articles broad- 
casts published aired between 
March 31, 1999 and March 31, 
2000. The entry deadiine April 
30, 2000. Awards will presented 
November 2000. 


For information and applications 
for the year 2000 Awards contact: 


Nancy Dickerson Whitehead Awards 
1420 New York Avenue, NW, 
650N 
20005 
2/371-1999 


email: 


Suite 


AWARDS COMMITTEE: 
Marie Brenner 
Joan Ganz Cooney 
Walter Cronkite 
John Dickerson 
Katharine Graham 
Bill Moyers 
Peggy Noonan 
Diane Sawyer 
Leslie Stahl 
Mark Whitaker 


Drug Strategies nonprofit research 
institute based Washington, DC. 


THE BURIED RAPES 


CRAIG McCOY 


much 1998, the Inquirer 

wrote articles about how Phil- 

adelphia’s police department 

had camouflaged crimes its 

statistics, long-running ploy 

make the city look safer than was. 

evidence mounted, some police officials 

conceded that cheating crime stats was 

deeply entrenched the culture the de- 

partment. But they insisted that crimes 

like murder and rape were exempt from 
such tactics. 

Yet one case the newspaper had uncov- 
ered 1998 involved woman’s claim 
that loan shark had beaten and raped her 
front several men. That charge, 
discovered, had been downgraded 
peculiar code “investigation person,” 
precinct notorious for fiddling with crime 
reports. were intrigued. 

the end 1999, were able 
report that the Special Victims Unit had 
buried thousands rape and other assault 
complaints bureaucratic dead zones 
including two cases involving murderer 
and serial rapist who still large. The 
women these cases never realized that 
their complaints had been sidetracked. 

After reporting the case the 
woman and the loan shark the police 
later acknowledged she had indeed been 
raped began pushing find out 
the deep-sixing her complaint was 
isolated episode part hidden trend. 
New rounds citywide crime statistics, 
meanwhile some leaked us, some 
public were showing big increase 
rapes, and for most crimes. was clear 
that this surge was not the result some 
crime wave, but turn toward more 
honest reporting police, who were 


aft ) squad pons 
r Uncot nted n the rape 
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began wonder: What 
were the human stories behind 
those figures? How many solv- 
able cases had been swept 
under the rug? What happened 
the victims? 

had learned how locate 
victims and decipher the tedious 
paper and electronic trail police 
documents through our work 
1998. Through court files, leaked 
investigative reports, and other 
sources, began find number 
rape complaints that had come 
the sex crimes unit but never 
emerged reported crimes. 

But finding such rape complaints was 
far easier than sorting them out, separating 
those with solid foundation from those 
open charge that they were fabricated, 
sometimes happens. When case felt 
substantial us, tried corroborate 
the woman’s story with friends and family, 
with witnesses and neighborhood anti- 
crime volunteers, with current and former 
beat police and detectives. had ask 
detailed and intimate questions that 
focused the issue consent. 

quickly learned that the victims most 
poor, transient women, with histories 
drug abuse petty criminal records. 
found women without telephones fixed 
addresses. One was interviewed prison, 
another the corner bar. But found mid- 
dle-class victims too, working women who 
lived downtown Philadelphia. 

There were issues confidentiality, 
course. All the women were assured from 
the start that would not publish names 
identifying details without their permis- 
sion. Ultimately, several agreed named, 


other 
detectives 


Philadelphia Inquirer investigation 
documented how the city’s rape squad 
kept complaints out crime statistics 
shifting cases into noncriminal cate- 

gories, where they languished. Left 
right, reporters Mark Fazlollah, 

Clea Benson, Craig McCoy, and 
Michael Matza, and the project’s editor, 
Marc Duvoisin, the city editor. 
(Database work was done Tom Torok 
and Matthew Ericson.) 


and even photographed the scenes where 
they had been raped. case after case, vic- 
tims signed forms giving access their 
emergency-room records invaluable, 
neutral, contemporaneous accounts. 

also interviewed police, from patrol 
officers police commissioner John 
Timoney. From the moment had 
arrived, early 1998, Timoney was one 
Philadelphia’s most popular public figures 
blunt reformer who exuded crime- 
fighting confidence. But while was open 
media scrutiny general, Timoney was 
reticent when came the rape squad. 

When sought question him about 
specific cases, his spokeswoman faxed 
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this reply from Timoney: “What part 
not going back over last year’s crimes’ 
you understand? are NOT going back 
review revisit the work others satis- 
your [word deleted] interest.” When 
pursued patrol officers and detectives, 
sometimes their homes, the commission- 
and the police union both complained. 

kept knocking doors, however. 
First hit the homes former super- 
visors and investigators from the rape 
squad. found George Pennington, now 
police chief small Pennsylvania 
town, and was brutally frank about 
how things worked. told the 
record how the squad overburdened, 
understaffed, and pressured make its 
stats shine had routinely ditched com- 
plaints. They were from victims who “did- 
fit certain profile,” who “peo- 
ple substance,” who lived rough 
sections the city that investigator 
might not want visit. “They wanted the 
rapes down,” Pennington 
“Basically, was public relations.” 

While some police officers agreed, often 
ex-commanders insisted that virtually all 
sexual-assault complaints were recorded 
crimes. But our reporting and review 
crime-by-crime data debunked that asser- 
Information request that had filed 
1998 and amended early 1999. That 
response stunned us, and gave wedge 
ask more-pointed questions. Released 
after prodding from Inquirer lawyers, the 
FOIA data included big chunk the 
buried history the Special Victims Unit. 

example, got copies corre- 

spondence between the FBI and 

the unit about the squad’s dramat- 
ically high rate labeling rape com- 
plaints “unfounded” its early years. 
The FBI was critical, but the unit was 
unapologetic. one letter the FBI, 
the unit described scenarios false rape 
complaints, including reports rape 
“by extraterrestrials, evil spirits, televi- 
sion movie stars, 

The unit did respond the FBI’s con- 
cerns, however simply switching 
tactics. began dumping cases other 
ways, such “Code 2701” non- 
crime category called “investigation 
which patrol officers normally 
use for pedestrian stops. Over the years, 
thousands complaints sent the 
Special Victims Unit were coded 2701. 

The dumping rape complaints, 
found, sometimes hampered investigation 
dramatic ways. were able demon- 
strate one such occurrence. Our inquiry 
began when anonymous caller, almost 
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certainly cop, 

described two 

never disclosed 

the public. The 

caller told reporter Clea Benson that these 
assaults appeared the work the 
same man who had committed other 
rapes, and then gone murder 
woman 1998. 

The caller provided leads one case 
the rough address the attack and 
the month occurred. With those details, 
located the complaint the depart- 
ment’s massive and anonymous incident 
database, which the city had reluctantly 
begun releasing the media several years 
ago. The case had been classified Code 
2701. cross-checking the facts had 
already gathered with commercial data- 
base listing everyone who has lived 
the block recent years, were ulti- 
mately able the victim and order 
copy the initial police incident report, 
for the standard $15 fee, one hundreds 
bought over the last year. 

The report’s narrative made clear the 
horror the attack: the woman had 
reported that she awoke bed inside her 
ground-floor apartment with stranger 
top her. The man sexually assaulted 
her for hours. Around dawn fled. She 
theorized that had slipped into the 
apartment through narrow opening 
window burglar bars. 

The woman declined talk with us, 
although her lawyers did. But searches 
real estate records and visits the crime 
scene, meanwhile, led many friends 
and former neighbors, all whom told 
the same tale: that the police had viewed 
the victim with suspicion, “like she was the 
perpetrator,’ friend the woman put 
it. Indeed, one the officers who 
responded the crime told us, 
interview her home, that the victin 
“looked like woman who thought every 
man should want her.” Through sources 
the department, learned that the rape 
squad had decided that the window open- 
ing was likely too narrow for anyone 
slip through, and coded her case “2701.” 
Translation: her story was fantasy. 

Meanwhile, were also able find 
the second case that the anonymous 
caller had given tip on. Other sources 
gave enough detail that case find 
the police database. It, too, had been 
dumped into Code 2701. 

Around that time downtown serial 
doctoral student May 1998 had 
struck again, raping another student after 


removing burglar bars. Amid public 
uproar about his attacks, 500 people 
jammed town meeting church 
hear FBI “profiler” provide psycho- 
logical sketch the killer. Afterwards, 
reporter Michael Matza watched 
tearful woman her twenties pressed her 
hand into the FBI agent’s hands, asking 
him questions. night’s end, the woman 
and her father had returned with Matza 
the office, where she poured 
out her story well past midnight. 

turned out the woman 

the second case that the caller had 

alerted to. And she was grateful, 
she told us, that wanted hear her 
story. Then she pulled chilling snapshot 
from her handbag, photo her face 
taken days after intruder had choked 
her unconscious inside her apartment. 
was devastating image the whites 
both eyes flooded with blood from bro- 
ken blood vessels. The rape squad coded 
the case Code 2701, and passed 
detectives who classified burglary. 
After questioned the police depart- 
ment about her case, police conducted 
new round DNA testing underwear 
that had been taken from her apartment. 
Semen the underwear, turned out, 
matched the DNA the serial rapist-killer. 

Within days that lab test, police con- 
ducted another round DNA testing 
hair samples taken from the apartment 
the woman whose window opening police 
had deemed too narrow for anyone 
enter. Detectives never conceded that the 
window was large enough. And the DNA 
sample tested positive. She, too Code 
2701 and all had been victim the 
serial rapist-killer, who still large. 
After these stories and our series the 

larger problem, readers reacted quickly. 
Women’s groups Philadelphia urged the 
department exhume buried cases, called 
for shake-up the rape squad, and suc- 
cessfully demanded city council hearings 
the unit’s performance. Commissioner 
Timoney has pledged add more detec- 
tives the unit. The commissioner, who 
once told lacked the time resources 
examine old complaints, has also begun 
review cases going back five years 
the statute limitations rape. 
The stories described here, along with 
database Philadelphia crimes, available 
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How well the press covering medical 
stories? 

Medicine and health care have taken 
over center stage with the American 
public. People are more interested 
and better informed than ever about 
personal health issues: about the 
research revolution, which dazzling; 
about our health care system, which has 
major problems. When think back 
twenty thirty years, the amount 
press coverage see medicine, health 
care, research, and everything related 
those subjects monumentally ex- 
panded. And think it’s the credit 
journalists the field, well the 
overall recognition how important 
this subject the consumer. you 
ask the average American person for his 
her areas highest interest, health 
and medicine beats everything else, 
without any competition. There are 
lot first-rate people covering health 
issues. And that’s important because 
medicine big-time news: big-time for 
the economy, big-time concerns 
individuals. 


Can you give example what you 
consider improper coverage medical 
story? 

was the head the commission 
New York state looking the very 
touchy matter protection for mental 
illness patients who participate psy- 
chiatric research projects. The chore was 
lay out framework which, the 
one hand, patients’ prerogatives and pri- 
vacy would protected way that 
throttle the research. 
reporter for one our New York news- 
papers telephoned interview 
about it. always try very respon- 
sive and open the press, and was. 
The next day, along with article that 
used the term “guinea pigs,” was pic- 
ture and distorted story about what 


Expert Witness new feature 
which top thinkers other 
professions comment about jour- 
nalistic coverage their world. 
this issue, Dr. Herbert Pardes, 
nationally recognized expert 
psychiatry and academic 
medicine, interviewed 

editor large, Neil Hickey. 


were doing, implying that this was the 
slippery slope the kind experimen- 
tation that took place Nazi Germany. 
And obviously, with picture plas- 
tered the page, the article suggested 
that was some way proponent, 
leader that sort effort. They had 
later story hinting that, since was 
well connected, our final interest that 


research was simply that wanted 
money. every area human 
endeavor there’s spectrum. There are 
terrific doctors and lousy doctors, and 
there’s nothing novel about the same 
bring true medical journalism. 


Can you think any examples worthy 
behavior news people? 

one point, while was director 
NIMH, was sufficiently troubled 
some the stories saw The 
Washington Post that went see them 
about their coverage mental health. 
One the top editors gave hear- 
ing, with about fifteen their reporters, 
lunch. kidded about psychia- 


try. knew every joke the subject. 
told him that had extraordinary 
research going mental health. 
his credit, sent three reporters 
NIMH. They came see us, talked 
lot our and was terrific. 
got page-one, five-part series about 
advances our mental health research. 
responded perfectly reasonably. 


Isn’t there danger that young people can 
read about dangerous behavior patterns 
see them news programs, and 
then, for whatever reasons, decide 
tate them? 

while back, there was series 
juvenile suicides, groups. Three 
four kids New Jersey killed them- 
selves keeping car running 
pened again somewhere the Midwest. 
Some our people here did what they 
called copycat study. One the con- 
clusions was that it’s not good idea for 
the press publicize the method 
suicide and lot the gory details. Let 
tell you concern about it. You 
have kid. He’s troubled. His brother 
drugs. His sister running around. 
His parents are divorcing. The family 
going hell. The news pictures 
the suicide are very vivid. The kid’s fam- 
ily tragically struck the suicide 
that the parents reconcile, the brother 
gives drugs, everybody gets better. 
the message other kids? too 
can hero. take this very destruc- 
tive course and commit suicide, can 
unify whole family. try 
counsel people journalism not 
make suicide seem like heroic act 
even unintentionally. And not make 
too exciting. great way out. The 
man who Columbia’s lead academic 
suicide said that shooters Littleton 
had their purpose commit suicide. 
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hadn’t thought about that 
way. hadn’t seen many exam- 
ples this kind shooting 
behavior. First was Littleton, 
then was Georgia, all sud- 
den there was spate them. 
How are you going prove 
that one necessarily precipitat- 
the others? But it’s highly 
suspicious. Our people did 
some systematic studies show- 
ing there was, fact, copycat 
phenomenon with regard 
teen suicides. 


What about the coverage chil- 
dren’s health issues? 

The rate suicide, drug use, 
sexually risky behavior, and 
mental health problems the 
young population very high. 
What you help the kid 
who may hurt himself, the kid 
who may big trouble, the 
kid who may dangerous, 
seen Littleton, Colorado. Well, 
our public schools did something 
think was right. They placed clinics 
schools and did survey try iden- 
tify kids with mental health problems, 
and then put those kids contact with 
mental health group. newspaper 
decided review this, and concluded 
that what were doing was stigmatiz- 
ing kids, characterizing them either 
mentally ill, potentially violent, suici- 
dal. And that that was victimization. 
But had dedicated health profes- 
sionals going out and trying find kids 
trouble. How else are you going 
pick out those kids who might sudden- 
pop off and all sudden hurt other 
kids? don’t want get too preoccu- 
pied with this. simply saying that 
there’s good and bad with everything 
this world. And there incentive 
the part some newspaper entities 
overstate, find supposed gory, 
usurpative, abusive actions attract 
readership and sell papers. 


But don’t many reporters the beat pro- 
vide important service interpreting 
complex medical issues for lay audience? 
lot the reporters very good 
job really trying put into English 
very complicated science and medical 
stuff. And that ain’t easy, and it’s very 
valuable function. Scientists and techni- 
cal people general can absolutely 
incomprehensible. colleague mine 
once said that scientists should give 
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DR. HERBERT PARDES 


Dr. Pardes vice chairman, president, 
and chief executive officer New York 
Presbyterian Hospital, position 
assumed January Just previous, 
was dean the Faculty Medicine and 
chairman the Department 
Psychiatry the College Physicians 
and Surgeons Columbia University. 


Other posts: 

1975: Chairman the University 
Colorado Medical Center 

1978-1984: Director the National 
Institute Mental Health 

1989-90: President the American 
Psychiatric Association 

has also served as: 

Chairman the Council Deans 
the Association American Medical 
Colleges 

Chairman the Association 
American Medical Colleges 

President the Scientific Board 
the National Alliance for Research 
Schizophrenia and Depression 

Member, Commission 
Consumer Protection and Quality the 
Health Care Industry 

addition, has worked with gov- 
ernments China, Egypt, Israel, 
and the former Soviet Union. 


one inalienable right, and that the 


right incomprehensible. Effective 
expositors scientific information 


who tell English are extremely 
valuable. 
Sometimes, when new 
announced, it’s immediately characterized 
the press miracle cure for some dis- 
ease. That creates false hope and misper- 
ceptions among sufferers, and creates dan- 
gers that run out and buy drug 
that may largely untested and even 
harmful. 

would not necessarily blame that 

journalism. got look what the 
drug companies and perhaps some acad- 
emics and scientists are saying about it. 
They may little over-excited about 
what they’ve got. I’m not sure that would 
constitute fair criticism the journal- 
istic community. reflecting 
what’s coming out the academic, med- 
ical, and scientific world. You get this all 
the time. Somebody says, just heard that 
estrogen will prevent Alzheimer’s disease. 
That work, actually, was done here 
Columbia. There possibility that 
estrogen treatment may fact delay the 
onset Alzheimer’s. That’s wonderful. 
But it’s just possibility. You need more 
studies, systematically done, that 
not led astray. 


But the headlines might convey the 
impression that cure fait accompli. 

some extent, right. can 
danger that people then act prema- 
turely that information. guess 
say this. tell you that have drug 
that might stop Alzheimer’s disease, 
that’s one story. tell you have 
drug that help 
Alzheimer’s disease, but need lot 
more studies, and need confirma- 
tion, that’s less snappy story. don’t 
know whether any one individual 
group should bear responsibility, but 
they may have different 
making those early claims. used tes- 
tify before Congress all the time. 
said Congress that have possible 
cure for some illness, but need more 
money investigate further, get one 
kind response. say them, hey, 
very excited about this treatment 
sympathetic what takes interest 
people. But think the point well 
taken that should protecting con- 
sumers, who rely lot the combina- 
tion the medical, scientific, and jour- 
nalistic worlds protect them from 
advised, premature conclusions. 


reasons for 
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Let’s talk about the Web for moment. 
The public suddenly has access ton- 
nage health information never had 
before some authoritative, some use- 
less, some harmful, some from product 
sellers. How can people protect them- 
selves from bad information and false 
claims the Web? 

think this very interesting issue. 
First all, there’s lot good infor- 
mation available the Web, and the 
good side that that it’s better 
have well-informed consumers. But 
people will have more attentive 
and discriminating about authoritative 
and non-authoritative sources. And 
don’t know what the hell the way 
around that free market. 
going have learn who you trust. 
That’s hard one. 


But most Web surfers are largely defense- 
less about the value health informa- 
tion they’re getting. 

Yes, but there will institutions they 
can recognize for their credibility. And 
people will have move toward those 


credible organizations that are con- 


cerned about the good the consumer. 
But speech free. People can say what- 


ever they want the Web. You 


stop that. the consumer has some 
burden responsibility make some 
discriminating judgments 


have irresponsible people, people who 
put out information that frankly 
dangerous. There are groups that have 
grind. There’s one guy down 
Maryland got thing about med- 
ications for psychiatric illness. 
thinks they’re all poisons. gets 
the Oprah Winfrey 
announces that, and then people who 
don’t know better say they don’t want 
take the medication. One person 
became suicidal result. 


One form medical “journalism,” 
can call that, the publishing diet 
books, which there are thousands. 
Some are sound, others are harmful, 
some make wild claims just sell 
book. 

That absolutely right. Take alter- 
native medicine. There very impor- 
tant role for authoritative institutions 
play that. But also know there 
are bunch hucksters out there 
pushing stuff with little evidence. 
don’t know how one can fully protect 
the consumer, except that the journal- 
ism profession can help. They can 


that 
regard. But it’s true, going 


readers look for responsi- 
ble spokespeople. But there’s perfect 
protection. Diet one the most 
hotly discussed subjects, and people 
are hearing more and more through 
the media about how diet can con- 
tribute everything under the sun. 
think it’s one example what 
talking about. 


AIDS coverage sometimes contradicto- 
and misleading. Recent fluctuations 
the death rate figures, for have 
been interpreted differently different 
news organizations. 

Any kind medical and scientific 
data can complicated. got 
very careful making interpreta- 
tions. This basically another example 
the same thing. The academics 
should try best they can deliver 
the message understandable way 
possible. This not physics yet. 
There are many instances legitimate, 
substantive differences opinion 
how read those figures. 


September, New York City was under 
siege mosquitoes bearing encephalitis. 
number people died. The entire city 
was sprayed, causing major scare. 
Mayor Giuliani urged the media not 
push the crisis out proportion. fact, 
the media performed important ser- 
vice listing the hours and locations 
where helicopters would spraying, and 
advising people about how protect 
themselves. 

Here again, you get reporters who 
want give the public useful informa- 
tion, then helpful. Reporting 
how careful about mosquito con- 
tact good information. the one 
hand, the reports are scary. the 
other, the situation real. the cover- 
age done responsible people who 
want protect the public opposed 
simply being sensational, then that 
service. The point is: what the 
intention? sensationalize and sell 
newspapers inform and protect? 
The medical profession and the respon- 
sible journalism profession should 
collaborative that regard. You can 


have people really scared death. And 
that can have very bad effects. 


How you feel about media carrying 
cigarette and liquor advertising? 

There’s part that feels that 
people have right their own sins. 
But it’s unfortunate when young people 
are influenced this way, and some 
that marketing toward those people. 
the other hand, you’ve got free 
country. There are all kinds behav- 
iors which, done excess, are bad. 


big help, isn’t it, that people suffer- 
ing from, let’s say, depression can read 
articles see news story that let’s 
them know treatment available? 

Exactly. That’s where the informa- 
tion explosion very good. Those 
reports say people, hey, you’ve got 
shot. get help. You don’t have just 
sit back and take it. There are possibil- 
ities. the 1960s when started, 
couldn’t much about depression. 
Fifteen percent people with depres- 
sion killed themselves. Now got 
drugs and treatment that can probably 
with that problem. 


major source for reporters the med- 
ical beat are publications like the Journal 
the American Medical Association, 
the New England Journal Medicine, 
and Science. How are they? 

They superb job. This country 
should proud what we’ve done 
health and medicine, and that kind 
science journalism. These are model 
journals for the world. There are other 
countries that have first-rate medical 
and scientific journals, but you put 
all together, the United states way out 
front. 


there any story relating medical sci- 
ence that you think the mainstream press 
not covering sufficiently? 

think journalists have yet 
made clear the American public 
that our system, which offers the best 
medical research and care the 
world, risk. Congress’s preoccu- 
pation just cut taxes and does- 
pay attention the fact that med- 
ical research Harvard, Stanford, 
Penn, Columbia, Duke suffering, 
then jeopardize system that can 
continue phenomenal good for 
the country don’t cut off its legs 
and give proper support. And that’s 
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Geneva Overholser 


page 
Needed: More Media Critics 
Newspapers can dish out, but willing take it. 
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GENEVA 


Geneva 
Overholser 
(genevaoh@aol. 
com), 
syndicated 
columnist for 
The Wash- 
ington Post 
Writers Group, 
writes regularly 
for about 
newspapers. 
Among posi- 
tions she has 
held are editor- 
ial writer for 
The New York 
Times, 

editor The 
Des Moines 
Register, om- 
budsman for 
The Washing- 
ton Post. She 
also served 
nine years 
the Pulitzer 
Prize board. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Its tor Newspapers 


Real 


iven the power and influ- 

ence 

journalism should all 

rights one its own 
best-covered subjects. But, this 
beat, we’re far from winning any 
prizes for depth, digging, com- 
prehensiveness. True, more people 
than ever are cover- 
ing the media. But 
the efforts don’t begin match 
our impact, the level 
public concern about us. Newspa- 
pers, for all the lamentations, con- 
tinue hugely influential 
and not just because they’re still 
read majority American 
adults. powerful well be- 
cause their reporting influences 
other media. 

Yet newspapers are widely dis- 
trusted, poll after poll has shown 
us. When only percent the 
public believes the media protect 
democracy, and percent agree 
with the notion that hurt 
democracy Pew Research 
Center for The People The Press 
poll earlier this year showed 
should plenty worried about 
how were perceived, and how 
those public perceptions might 
lead loss press freedom. 

What greater argument 
need for wise, courageous, and ef- 
fective media criticism? 

Plenty people attempt some 
form it. Look online 
www.mediagossip.com, and you 
will find list media critics three 
screens long, from media maga- 
zines, newspaper media writers, 
writers alternative weeklies, 
online and broadcast critics. 

Some are excellent. “Today’s Pa- 
pers” the Webzine Slate provides 
not only incisive look what’s 
the big papers each day, but some il- 
luminating asides along the way. 


Dan Kennedy the Boston Phoenix 
(www.bostonphoenix.com) writes 
with exceptional thoughtfulness and 
depth about important and substan- 
tial media subjects. 

There’s online journalism re- 
view courtesy the University 
Southern California’s Annenberg 
School (ojr.usc.edu). There’s news 
galore sites like “Presswatch” 
www.freedomforum.org. The Pro- 
ject for Excellence Journalism 
has good daily briefing its site, 
www.journalism.org. 

There are lots more sources for 
criticism, from media writers for 
newspapers, magazines like this 
one, from media pieces the 
glossies, books. But way too 
much what’s found any 
these sites bears resem- 
blance the kind hard-hitting 
criticism that members the 
public have mind when they 
ask, watching the watch- 
dogs?” 

Gossipy reassurances ourselves 
that are the most interesting 
folks around that our very short- 
comings make fascinating copy 
exactly what don’t need. 

What need, desperately, 
thoughtful work that examines 
the impact what do. Take 
intriguing column John Tier- 
ney from The New York Times 
shortly after the EgyptAir crash 
November. Noting that readers 
would inundated with pictures 
and stories about the 217 crash 
victims and their relatives, along 
with many reminder previous 
major crashes, the story focused 
what readers would not hear 
about: How many more people 
are killed car crashes Ameri- 
each week 800 average. 

Because that emphasis, so- 
cial scientists said, many people 


would “scared away from 
planes into cars for their next 
trip,” Tierney says. “If, say, per- 
cent domestic travelers were 
switch over the next year, they 
would put about billion extra 
passenger miles the roads, 
which would expected trans- 
late into 7,000 accidents.” Accord- 
ing transportation safety ex- 
perts, “the net effect would 
about additional deaths and 
3,500 additional injuries.” 

That kind story, though not 
labeled media criticism, more 
valuable than all the insider tidbits 
published year. Why there 
little it? 

I’ve always thought one expla- 
nation for the 
thoughtful media criticism that 
the academic work done jour- 
nalism abstract and little 
practical value. Checking recent 
titles, found that there some 
research how affect public 
thinking our impact public 
perceptions about crime, for ex- 
ample, race, politics. This 
work, however, still the excep- 
tion and it’s still not reaching 
journalists readers. 

Another problem that most 
media criticism national 
scope. But where really fall 
short the local level. Every 
community ought have way 
for people question the power 
the newspaper. 

Here and there, you can find it. 
Minneapolis’s www.citypages.com 
recently took interesting look 
the Star Tribune and the rela- 
tionship between its editor and its 
publisher under new McClatchy 
ownership. And the Twin Cities 
weekly magazine last spring had 
worthwhile critique the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press’s extraordinary work 
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breaking the University Minneso- too long operated, doctor-like, accord- on, readers would likely our greatest 
academic fraud scandal. ing the philosophy that openly ac- allies seeking balance profit pres- 
Interestingly, most this criticism knowledging self-doubt would under- sures with commitment fulfilling 
the alternative press, not main- mine readers’ confidence us. Their their news and information needs 
stream papers which building confidence long past undermined. It’s principled and comprehensive way. 
one thing and tearing another down, time tried the corrective letting But who beside can let them 
spotlighting this and ignoring that, them into our decision-making. know? 
sometimes soundly, sometimes careless- hole media criticism that final problem with media criticism 
ly, and rarely does anyone critique it. virtually one writing seriously about perhaps the greatest. matter how 
One answer the fact that media the very powerful impact our com- good is, listen, ben- 
criticism not evenly distributed munities changes our ownership. efit. Edward Murrow was quoted 
throughout the country for all decline what used our gov- saying, journalists don’t have thin skins, 
rigorous about bringing critical voic- erning assumption that investing they have skins? 
into our own newspapers with reader good journalism would draw greater Brill’s Content publisher Stephen Brill 


advisory councils, ombudsmen, exten- numbers readers which, turn, would told Washington group recently, 
sive letters pages, and diverse guest opin- draw advertisers affects more than just “When comes power and arrogance 
ions. Another for self-critical. newsrooms. Yet who telling our readers and the lack accountability and how 
worth noting that its crisis that longer press for circulation they feel when challenged the end 
credibility, the Los Angeles Times turned sales certain parts town? Who ex- the day, journalists actually make 
the end writing about way plains why real estate and automotive lawyers look pretty good.” 

air the issues. Its own coverage the sections grow even foreign and nation- confirm Brill’s sentiments, 
Staples Center conflict was often rigor- news shrink? Who reports the issue his magazine about the 
ous and tough. And its media critic, business, about our profit margins, and time spoke offered exchange be- 


David Shaw, was after some resis- about how our spending patterns and tween Brill and Bob Woodward. his 
tance editors assigned investi- our long-term commitments changed bristling rejoinder earlier criticism 
gate and write about the controversy. about other businesses? from Brill, Woodward exhibited yet 


Editors should far more open, ex- one any community’s most again that behavioral trait common 
plaining decision not run story, important businesses. Yet likely among journalists: 
telling readers why something includ- more poorly covered than any other. can dish out, but sure can’t 
that normally would not be. the public understood what’s going take it. 


Knight Center for Specialized Journalism 
Fellowships for Journalists the year 


LAW AND THE COURTS 
February 20-25 
Juries, DNA evidence, the judiciary, 
sentencing and more. 
Deadline: January 


CITIES, SUBURBS BEYOND 
September 10-15 
Development, transportation, land use 
and related issues. 
Deadline: August 


MEDICAL SCIENCE 
FELLOWSHIPS 
March 12-31 
Fellowships will awarded four 
journalists for three weeks in- 

depth, independent study the 
National Institutes Health 
Bethesda, Md. Call the Knight 
Center for application details. See 
http://www.nih.gov/news/informa- 
tion/knight/index.htm for updates 
the NIH’s current research 
programs call 301/496-5787. 


THE CENSUS 
April 9-14 
Making sense the census: The 
stories beneath the numbers. 
Deadline: March 


THE NONPROFIT WORLD 
October 22-27 
close look agencies, foundations 
and charities. 


Deadline: September 


RELIGION AND SPIRITUALITY EDITORIAL WRITERS SEMINAR 


June 4-9 December 6-8 
God and beyond: Contemporary issues. Subject announced. 
Deadline: April Deadline: October 


Fellowships cover instruction, lodging, meals and reference materials. The program funded the John and James 
Knight Foundation and affiliated with the University Maryland, College Journalism. Speakers are experts from research 
centers, government, business and the media. apply, send four copies each of: resume; statement 500 words 
giving the reasons for applying; supervisor's strong nominating letter that also agrees cover salary and travel; and three 
published articles. Editors may send edited work, broadcasters send one audiotape videotape. Freelancers send letter 
recommendation from editor. Send to: Knight Center for Specialized Journalism 290 University College University 
Maryland College Park 20742 (301) 985-7279 knight@umail.umd.edu http://www.inform.umd.edu/knight 
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WEBWATCH 


Wanted: Way Counting 
That You Can Count 


one the most fundamental 
questions the media business: 
How many people see, hear, 
read what you produce? 

For decades, traditional media or- 
ganizations have refined the ways 
they answer that question. news- 
papers and magazines, the consensus 
has been the audit: 
publisher makes 
claim reach given number 
readers and outside agency (like 
the Audit Bureau Circulations) 
checks certain guideposts and either 
accepts refines the number. For 
radio and TV, companies like Nielsen 
and Arbitron provide ratings based 
sample tightly monitored 
consumers. 

Media insiders know that these 
numbers can distorted even 
misleading. Print circulation de- 
pends too many factors ever 
measured exactly; single poor-sell- 
ing issue magazine can set back 
exaggerate official circulation fig- 
ures for year more. Moreover, 
magazines often claim varying 
levels plausibility that single 
copies are viewed many people 
(in, say, barber shops and libraries) 
that their “readership” far higher 
than their paid circulation. 

And for all the seeming precision 
broadcast ratings (“Program 
consistently receives 1.7 rating”), 
the sampling method has come un- 
der repeated attack. Critics such 
Jesse Jackson have maintained, for 
example, that too few minority 
households are included au- 
dience samples reflect the actual 
nationwide viewership. 

The Internet was supposed 
change all that. Because every im- 
pression Internet site 
recorded, the people who run them 
have access array data that 
astonishingly specific. simply 


examining the log users giv- 
site, Web master has almost 
pinpoint precision about how many 
people come visit. she also 
knows which pages site are vis- 
ited and which aren’t; how long vis- 
itors stay individual pages; 
whether they got the site via 
search engine, bookmarked Web 
browser, banner ad. 

And yet: try get single answer 
about how many visitors Web site 
has and you will encounter dissem- 
bling and dissent. you want 
determine whether more people read 
Slate Salon? Good luck. Even 
knowing how many people visit 
single company’s site can difficult. 

Part the difficulty that Web 
publishers guard their numbers 
closely. They are valuable com- 
modity for advertisers and mar- 
keters; indeed, for 
who have fixed assets real 
estate, printing presses, etc. 
user data often the most valuable 
thing they own. 

But there broader, industry- 
wide problem. The few paid sites, 
such The Wall Street Journal In- 
teractive and TheStreet.com, are ex- 
ceptions, since they can measure 
subscribers coughed 
money. But the whole the Inter- 
net business has single, agreed- 
upon method defining Web au- 
dience. There consensus. 

the early days, individual Web 
pages frequently referred the 
number “hits” they received, ei- 
ther cumulatively during par- 
ticular period. That yardstick quick- 
proved inadequate. person who 
logs from the office and from 
home counted two hits. In- 
deed, “hit” recorded every time 
anyone, anywhere clicked site, 
even the full Web page did not 
load user’s screen. 


sites became more mature and 
incorporated multiple pages, the 
“page view” became more com- 
mon measurement, 
proved only small improve- 
ment over hits. For example, 
someone visits Web site’s home 
page, reads story that takes two 
pages, and returns the home 
page, that counts four “page 
views.” they repeat that process 
with new two-page story every day 
for week, that’s twenty-eight page 
views. But still only one person 
ratio that makes magazines’ 
“pass-around” figures look modest. 
November, press release arrived 
from Ventures, 
claiming that their combined sites 
received whopping 1.3 billion page 
views October. That sure sounds 
impressive, except when you consid- 
that there aren’t anywhere near 
that many people earth who have 
Internet access. There huge gap, 
other words, between page views 
and actual readers. 

Over the last couple years, the 
“unique visitor” has emerged ar- 
guably the most reliable way 
gauging audience. unique visitor 
is, theoretically, single person who 
visited site within specified peri- 
od. The firm most identified with 
this standard Media Metrix, 
New York-based company that be- 
came the leader its field after 
gobbling its largest rival, Rele- 
vant Knowledge, 1998. 

Media Metrix uses sample audi- 
ence 50,000 computer users both 
home and work. releases data 
monthly basis; sites that refer 
their audience “monthly unique 
visitors” are generally using Media 
Metrix numbers. Last year, the 
Nielsen Company also began offer- 
ing formal Internet ratings system, 
using sample audience but publish- 
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ing its results weekly; does not measure 
at-work Internet usage. third service, 
Data Online, recruits panel through ad- 
vertising and telemarketing and then 
weights its findings reflect the presumed 
demographics the Internet population. 

Media Metrix says its samples are the 


best way measuring site’s unduplicat- 


audience. Yet many media executives 
complain bitterly about being under- 
counted Media Metrix. Wall Street 
Journal story November, for example, 
quoted official from Yahoo who said 
that the firm’s measurement his site’s 
traffic was “just wrong.” (Of course, many 
these firms that complain about Media 
Metrix put out press releases when their 
Media Metrix numbers up.) 

Some complaints have merit: sites 
with large numbers international read- 
ers are almost certainly undercounted. 
Doug McFarland, senior vice president 
Media Metrix, concedes that “Our panels 
for years were based only the U.S., and 
course didn’t count internation- 
traffic.” Now, with more than 10,000 
sample users abroad, the company claims 
measure percent users world- 
wide. (Rival Nielsen NetRatings says 
will begin offering coverage thirty 
countries 2001.) 


Another common complaint that 
Media Metrix does not adequately mea- 
sure visitors who come Web sites using 


America Online. Perhaps capitalizing 
this perception, Data Online, 
boasts its ability count AOL. 


some measures, AOL har 
all Internet traffic. 
McFarland insists the AOL 
groundless. absolutely false, says, 
explaining that the company’s patented 


idles nearly half 


meter molds computer ways that 


can measure any Net activity accurately. 

Such controversy understandable, 
given how fiercely companies compete 
for Web visitors. There least one 
possible way count them: the 
Web sites could submitted auditors, 
q 


just newspaper and 


tion reports are. 


magazine circula- 


get larger, the hardware and software re- 
quired for that task becomes bulky and 
potentially expensive. is, Web com- 
panies often hire separate companies just 
count their own numbers. 

The main reason for knowing such fig- 
ures precisely, course, attract ad- 


vertisers and charge them accordingly. 


There another, potentially troubling use 


for them, however. For journalists, the no- 


tion knowing exactly how many readers 


logs 


Unfortunately, sites 


read which pieces might 
can dangerous. 


useful, but 
own magazine, 
get top ten list once month the 
Web site’s most-read stories from the pre- 
vious month. It’s fun, revealing, and in- 
spires little friendly competition. 

If, however, editors began determining 
assignments based the most-read top- 
ics, that could spell trouble. There 
thin line between meeting reader’s needs 
and pandering. For one thing, the temp- 
tation put salacious headlines arti- 
cles could become severe. Writers Salon 
say that their rule thumb that articles 
with “sex” the headline get twice 
many hits average, articles with “oral 
sex” the headline three times the aver- 
age. It’s easy see how such envi- 
ronment serious articles 
“known” unpopular might simply 
discouraged. 

Even than traditional media, 
then, becomes incumbent upon online 
editors set priorities based good 
journalistic judgment. There may 
certain inefficiency built into the way that 
old-line media measures its audience, but 
the alternative precision leads shying 
away from important stories for fear that 
the audience will turn away, then little 
inefficiency looks pretty good. 
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Internet Users Are the 
But Public Interest 


ore and more people 

are turning the Inter- 

net for news, but this 

may 
lead better informed public. Sur- 
veys the Pew Research Center sug- 
gest that the Internet likely accel- 
erate the trend initiated cable tele- 
vision toward discrete 
and more specialized 
news audiences, while not meaning- 
fully increasing public engagement 
politics and public affairs. 

These surveys find that online 
audiences Internet news sites 
get more information about sub- 
jects that interest them rather than 
seek out general enlightenment. 
Further, new national survey finds 
that people’s knowledge issues, 
interest public affairs, and 
propensity vote are minimally af- 
fected whether and how often 
they online for news. fact, 
reading newspaper regularly 
makes more difference these 
areas than getting the news online. 

Numerous recent polls have 
shown that the public’s appetite for 
Internet news and information 
growing exponentially. the year 
ends, half the American public has 
access the Internet, from about 
percent year ago and percent 
just three years ago. Almost two 
three those people (or percent 
the public large) say they on- 
line for news least once week, 
with percent saying they read the 
news online every day. Only per- 
cent reported doing April 1998. 

Not only are more people logging 
news sites, but for many Amer- 
icans those sites have become prima- 
sources information. Eleven 
percent adults said October 
1999 survey that they mostly rely 
the Internet for national and interna- 
tional news. That figure was per- 


cent last January. These nationwide 
figures mask the impact the Inter- 
net key demographic groups. 
Among college graduates under fifty 
years age, for example, much 
heftier percent say they principal- 
depend the Internet for nation- 
and international news, rivaling 
the percentage who said this about 


network news (26 percent), radio 


(27 percent), and local (21 per- 
cent). Only cable news (32 percent) 
and newspapers (46 percent) score 
better this important demograph- 
category. 

Now the thought-provoking news: 
Pew Research Center surveys find 
that online audiences turn news 
Web sites mostly get information 
specific interest them rather 
than browse the news and find out 
what’s happening. Thirty-eight per- 
cent online for updates stock 
quotes and sports scores, percent 
about that interests them, and the 


ONLINE NEWS CONSUMPTION 


1998 
How frequently you 
online for news? 
Everyday 
3-5 days per week 
1-2 days per week 
Less often/Never 


Source: Pew Research Center for The People The Press 


same vein, percent are motivated 
the ability search for news 
particular topic. Considerably fewer 
(29 percent) say they for gener- 
news updates keep informed 
about the day’s events. 

The Internet’s ability customize 
news delivery and provide extra- 


ordinary depth information about 
specific topics may actually work 
against the public’s aggregate level 
information about the larger world, 
much the way cable has. Iron- 
ically, Americans average know 
less about politics and Washington 
since the advent C-SPAN. This 
great public resource hardly fac- 
tor, while other cable networks such 
ESPN and The Weather Channel 
have enabled many people who are 
less interested public affairs 
directly the sports and weather 
six eleven without sitting through 
the news that’s good for them. 
Thus, there some evidence that 
the Internet may not great 
boon civic engagement. na- 
tionwide survey 4,000 adults 
conducted the center, respon- 
dents were asked two quiz ques- 
tions: Which political party controls 
Congress? And, the federal gov- 
ernment spending more less 
money than taking this year? 
Two-thirds the on- 
line audience (68 per- 
cent) answered least 


Oct. 
1999 one these questions 
correctly, compared 
who not get news 
the Internet. But 
even this modest gap 
deceptive because 
Internet users current- 
100 come from demo- 


graphic 
traditionally have had 
relatively high de- 
gree interest public affairs. 
When these demographic differ- 
ences are factored in, the online 
news audience only slightly better 
informed. Relative online use, 
newspaper reading and even cable 
news viewing make bigger differ- 
ence. The same pattern holds for 
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Abernathy MacGregor Frank 
Noyes Company 
News 


how closely people fol- 
low public affairs is- 
sues. Reported voting 
also linked more 
newspaper reading than 
Internet use. 
Despite the growth 
public news source, 
still mostly co-exists 
with traditional news 
the lives online 


More often 
Less often 


signs displacement 

suggest that the general television 
news formats that are most likely ad- 
versely affected. October 1999 survey 
found only percent the online news 
audience saying that they rely the In- 
ternet more than print broadcast 
news media. The vast majority (68 per- 
cent) say that their news habits have not 


been affected their Internet use. Sur- 


veys comparing the media use the In- 
ernet audience with those not online 
largely confirm these self reports. When 
gaps demographics and news interest 
are accounted for, relatively small differ- 
ences exist between the two groups. How- 
ever, Internet users who are heavy con- 
sumers national news report watch- 


Some more, others less 
About the same 
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CHANGING NEWS HABITS* 


Since going online, you 
use other sources news? 


April Oct. 
1995 1998 1999 
100 100 100 


*Based those who online for news least once week. 
Americans. But the ear- Source: Pew Research 


1 Cé 


Center for The 


ing relatively less television news than 
their unconnected counterparts, while still 
reading newspapers just often. 


But not the whole category 


television news that suffers, say the sur- 
veys. Rather, the online news audience 
watches less broadcast television news 
and newsmagazine programs ABC, 
CBS, and NBC. contrast, reports 
cable news viewing (CNN, MSNBC, Fox 
News, al) are actually greater for the 
Internet news audience than for those 
with similar interests and backgrounds. 

word caution about these trends. 
The ever-changing character the Inter- 
net audience makes moving target. 
Internet “newbies” this year, who account 


CONGRATULATIONS 


for percent the online universe, are 
quite different from the early adopters 
demographically and their motiva- 
tions online. Increasingly, people 
without college training, those with mod- 
est incomes, and women are joining the 
ranks Internet users, who not long ago 
were largely well-educated, affluent men. 
Consequently, even the short history 
the Internet news audience, have seen 
some significant changes. Three years 
ago, when just percent Americans 
were online, stories about technology 
were the top news draw. late 1998, 
with percent adults using the Inter- 
net, the weather was the most popular 
online news attraction. 

Trends may also slow emerge be- 
cause the news habits Internet new- 
comers evolve slowly. Going online for 
news not passive exercise, like turning 
the set for the first time. simply 
takes time for people understand how 
use the Internet suit their needs. 
And any given moment there are lot 
newbies trying work out. 


Readers may see more the survey find- 
ings bearing these conclusions www. 
cjr.org, and www.people-press.org./ 
cjr.htm 


Janet Moore and Caroline Donnelly 
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global financial and economic issues. 


We’re proud support you your mission improve the quality business journalism. 
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VOICES 


New Way Beat the Press: 


Make Your Case the Internet 


yourself the shoes 
someone who’s worried 
about becoming victim 

the press. What you 
new online weapon you 
can deploy that even the press 


should cheer. It’s better than bat- 
LAWRENCE 

Lawrence 


Last October, 
one company made audacious 
Grossman, and original preemptive strike 
former against ABC News. That company 
president was Metabolife International, 
NBC News 
regular popular but controversial herbal 
columnist diet ABC News’s 20/20 had 
for spent four months looking into 
claims that Metabolife’s weight 
loss pill can cause severe and 
harmful side effects. Anticipating 
that the 20/20 report would 
hostile, the company decided 
beat ABC News the punch. 
Media-savvy interviewees 
often tape their interviews with 
reporters way check the 
accuracy the excerpts the press 
chooses use. special Web 
site, 
Metabolife posted its complete 
transcript and video the seven- 
ty-minute interview with its pres- 
ident, Michael Ellis, that 20/20 
correspondent Arnold Diaz had 
conducted preparation for his 
story. tout the existence 
newsinterview.com, Metabolife 
bought full-page ads The New 
York Times and New York Post and 
ran radio commercials across the 
country. The company also made 
sure alert newspaper critics 
its path-breaking strategy 
using the Internet challenge 
story that had not yet run. 
Posting online the complete 
interview, along with additional 
“supporting information,” prior 


the story’s appearance the 
air was new and intriguing pub- 
lic relations ploy. 

Viewers were asked watch 
the 20/20 investigative report 
light the information the com- 
pany had made available, and 
vote for whether they thought 
was “balanced unbalanced.” 
(Note that Metabolife didn’t ask 
the story was fair accurate, only 
was “balanced.” The online 
voters split down the middle, 
according the company.) 

The Internet strategy had been 
devised “as last resort,” says p.r. 
consultant Michael Sitrik, 
because had reason believe 
his client was about get clob- 
bered ABC News. Two weeks 
before 20/20 called Metabolife 
ask for interview with its pres- 
ident, the network’s Boston affili- 
ate, WCVB, had carried damag- 
ing story about the diet pill. 
WCVB quoted doctor who 
alleged that people could die from 
Metabolife diet pills’ harmful side 
effects, quote Sitrik insisted was 
taken out context. What the 
doctor actually said, according 
Sitrik, was, “if you abuse the 
product,” the Metabolife diet pill 
could cause serious side effects. 
“Abuse any product, even the 
most harmless, and can 
harmful,” Sitrik says. “Editing out 
the doctor’s comment was mis- 
leading, and view what hap- 
pened Boston turned the 
Internet let the public 
ABC’s editorial process instead 
letting ABC edit the piece behind 
closed doors.” Both Sitrik and 
Ellis are convinced their Web site 
strategy made the ABC News 
investigative report fairer and 
more balanced than otherwise 
would have been. 


2 


turned out, 20/20 used 
only three minutes Diaz’s sev- 
enty-minute interview with Ellis, 
who designed the diet pill. But 
Diaz did bring out the fact that 
the Metabolife president, ex- 
police officer with criminal con- 
viction for drug trafficking, has 
medical scientific training, 
which Ellis the interview 
admitted was true. That may help 
explain why Metabolife was per- 
haps not really eager 
claimed have the millions 
people who clicked its Web 
site actually read watch the 
unedited, uncut interview. 
Certainly the imposition oner- 
ous pre-conditions including 
the threat “Improper 
Conduct service fee” did not 
encourage the curious. 

Victor Neufeld and ABC News 
president David Westin insist that 
Metabolife’s use the Internet 
did not affect the story any way. 
For Neufeld, what Metabolife did 
“was non-event that may even 
have helped our ratings slightly.” 
ABC News president Westin did 
suggest, though, that the future 
ABC may seek prohibit inter- 
viewees from going public with 
their interviews before they are 
broadcast, dubious restriction 
for the press advocate since 
would prevent people from using 
their own words they see fit. 

ome 
bahs apostles the old 
saw that “everybody’s 
business the business 
the press but the business the 
press nobody’s business” 
the Internet. Shelby Coffey, then 
executive vice president ABC 
News, now president CNN/fn, 


— 
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told The New York Times last fall, “We 
don’t want other people attempting 
get into and shift the journalism 
process.” But “other people” have 
stake the outcome, why 
they get into the journalism process? 
What’s wrong with putting one’s own 
version the facts online counter 
news report that might unfair 
and damaging? 

veteran editorial 
standards and practices con- 
sultant Richard Wald, now 
‘red Friendly Professor 
and Society Columbia’s 
Graduate School Journalism, called 
Internet strategy, not-so- 
subtle form intimidation.” Wald 
undoubtedly right; the strategy seems 
have had more with planting the 
idea that the 20/20 piece was likely 
unbalanced than with truly informing 
the public about the facts. 

Once, fisticuffs and dueling pistols 
were thought the most efficient 
way gain redress against offend- 
ing press. Later, libel and defamation 
suits became the prime weapons 
choice. recent times, however, 
although plaintiffs often succeed 
winning multimillion-dollar jury ver- 
dicts against media defendants after 
long and costly trials, most those 
verdicts routinely get overturned 
judges appeal. aggrieved parties 
continue search for new and speed- 
ier tactics counter what they view 
damaging unfair treatment the 
press. 

Regardless Metabolife’s possible 
motives this instance and the 
risk receiving self-interested and 
possibly misleading information 
the tactic going online rather than 
going court has much recom- 
mend it. The Internet lets aggrieved 
parties get their own stories out 
directly the public. offers more 
constructive, less expensive, and faster 
alternative than libel defamation 
suit. It’s tactic that shouldn’t muzzle 
legitimate news stories, stop good 
reporters from investigating real prob- 
lems, threaten bankrupt the 
press many lawsuits do. It’s way 
arming viewers and readers with more 
information than otherwise 
get. enables people look over the 
shoulders reporters check the 
accuracy and fairness what being 
reported. And helps make the edito- 
rial processes the press more open 
and transparent than ever before. 
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Crime. War. Scandal. 


Most reporters cover the same old stories. 
Science writers cover real news— 
discoveries the world has never known. 


MIT 


Boyce Rensberger, Director 
boyce@mit.edu 
617-253-3442 
web.mit.edu/knight-science 


Application deadline March 
MIT E32-300 

Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, 02139 


Education Foundation and 
American University School Communication 


13th Annual 


Journalism Awards 


for Excellence Personal Finance Reporting 1999 


Awards 
$2,500 will 
given 
each seven 


Newspapers, more than 300,000 circulation 
Newspapers, less than 300,000 circulation 


Magazines 


categories: Television 
Radio 
Online media 
The Gary Strum Award for Excellence 
Retirement Savings Reporting 
Entry For more information and entry forms contact: 
Deadline: 
March 15, The Journalism Awards Program 
American University School Communication 
2000 


4400 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20016-8017 
Laird Anderson, (202) 885-2062 or Louis Kohimeier, (202) 885-6167 
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FOUNDATION 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


Knight 
Journalism 


Mike Hoyt 
columbia.edu) 
senior 
editor. 
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BIG MEDIA 


With Strategic 
the Map Gets Messy 


pencil? Time draw 

some dotted lines your 

ever more convoluted big- 

media map. Connect NBC 
News and The Washington Post and 
Newsweek, well MSNBC Cable 
and MSNBC.com, plus washington- 
post.com and Newsweek.com. Re- 
serve solid lines 
your map for owner- 
ship ties (such stake 
MSNBC). Use dotted lines for “strate- 
gic alliances” like this one, agree- 
ment share “news material and 
technological and 
sources” that was announced (jointly, 
course) mid-November. 

“We are pleased teamed 
with The Washington Post and 
Newsweek our effort deliver 
news across all available media plat- 
forms,” Andrew Lack, president 
NBC News, said the press release. 
“We are positioning our print and 
Internet properties for the multi- 
media world the future,” said 
Alan Spoon, president The 
Washington Post Company, which 
owns both Newsweek and the Post. 
Well, okay. But what the driving 
force Increased impact 
through joint distribution? Cheap 
content through sharing? Mutual 
promotion and hype? way 
fer more options advertisers, 
across multiple media platforms? 

All the above, surely. asked 
Tom Wolzien, NBC News veter- 
turned media analyst for San- 
ford Bernstein Co., rank the 
reasons for these and other such al- 
liances, but declined put them 
any particular order. “It’s all big 
circle,” says. compete “in 
world increased [media compa- 
ny] size, you have have more re- 
sources produce more propri- 
etary reporting. That increases 
your audience, thereby allowing 


you increase your advertising. 
Which, turn, allows you 
more [journalistic] How 
you get those additional resources 
produce more reporting? can 
either spend more ex- 
plains, “or can add more through 
alliances.” 

Time Warner, Disney/ABC, 
Viacom/CBS, News Corp. kind 
world, Wolzien contends, such al- 
liances are necessary. “Everybody 
has come the conclusion that no- 
body big enough alone.” 
Still, have word-association 
problem here: when hear the word 
“alliances” think “entangling.” 

The deepest hunger for content, 
course, the bellies twen- 
ty-four-hour cable and the Web. 
And within days the announce- 
ment the Post/Newsweek/NBC 
alliance, these parts the two 
companies were feasting. “Our dai- 
news meetings now are just fasci- 
nating having all this stuff 
choose from, which all world 
class,” says Merrill Brown, editor- 
in-chief MSNBC.com. “We are 
seeing daily Washington Post bud- 
gets, the first time they’ve been dis- 
tributed outside the building. And 
it’s thrilling. The choice between 
the White House reporting NBC 
News and the White House report- 
ing The Washington Post ed- 
dream.” Meanwhile: “Wash- 
ington Post and Newsweek people 
are appearing extensively both 
cable networks this family 
[MSNBC and CNBC]; MSNBC 
clips are appearing washington- 
post.com. Most these things be- 
gan happening within forty-eight 
hours” the agreement. Brian 
show, has stopped turning New 
York Times reporters, had un- 
der previous and more limited al- 


liance, and has started gathering 
wisdom from Post people. 

There’s more. Washington 
post.com (which will keep its own 
address and identity) “gets video 
content from around the world 
from NBC News,’ Brown says. 
beat MSNBC Cable gets 
access both the people and sto- 
ries The Washington Post and 
Newsweek advance everyone 
else, which helps them terms 
both depth content and breaking 
news.” And the old media arena: 
Newsweek ahead everybody else 
the world.” And for the Post, 
“We think exposure its articles 
much larger audience great for 
both the journalism and the busi- 
ness The Washington Post and 
for whoever gets the story.” 

Some time the year 2000 
merge with 
Newsweek.com and 
Newsweek.MSNBC.com, 
content from all over the alliance. 
That Web address will fly under the 
Newsweek banner the cover the 
print magazine, “which think 
pretty Brown says. 

Pretty cool, guess. would 
cooler these media companies 
spent money for more content in- 
stead merely sharing funding 
additional reporting, increasing the 
net knowledge and the variety 
voices. (And will some partners 
the alliance eventually decide they 
longer need duplicate each 
other certain areas, and thus re- 
duce reporting?) Still, these indi- 
vidual entities get richer terms 
content, it’s hard complain too 
loudly. 

But hold the champagne for 
question two. First, about the 
“promotional resources” part 
the deal. what extent will joint 
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promotion affect editorial judgment? 
(The word Tailwind comes mind here, 
case two newsroom cultures adding 
less than the sum their parts.) 


Or, more subtly, how will know for 


sure whether the mention Washing- 
ton Post story NBC News, 
Newsweek story Today, CNBC 
story MSNBC, came about because 
editorial decision business deci- 
sion, boost for partner? 

These are all honorable journalistic 
institutions run honorable people. 
But people move on. Institutions evolve. 
Things happen. Eric Effron, fine col 
umn the January Brill’s Content, 
points the Today show’s coverage 
recent deal between NBC itself and Lou 
Dobbs, the financial journalist who bolt- 
from CNN not long ago. the deal, 
Dobbs agreed host syndicated radio 
show and publish newsletter. NBC 
corporate press release casually ex- 
plained that, “As part the ongoing 
publicity and promotion for the newslet- 
ter and radio show, expected that 
Mr. Dobbs will interviewed oc- 
casional guest NBC News programs 
and programs other media outlets 
Say That same day, Effron 
notes, NBC’s Today show gave Dobbs 
puffball interview its seven 
hour, more piece “promotion and 
publicity” than news. 

Then, course, there are new op- 
portunities for conflicts interest 
among all these strategic partners 
coverage not only the bigfoot owners 
involved, and Microsoft, but cov- 
erage each other. People who scoff 
fears big corporate media sometimes 
argue that, Big Media Company 
commits journalistic crime boost 
one its octopi-like interests, that 
crime will eagerly reported Big 
Media Companies and But what 
happens when they are all festooned 
with the dotted lines strategic al- 
liances? This deal and others like (The 
New York Times talking ABC, for 
example) bear watching. 

Leonard Downie, executive editor 
the Post, says that his newspaper, for one, 
will continue cover NBC, GE, and Mi- 
crosoft the same way always, and 
believe him. “This will not change col- 
our coverage. know will more 
difficult for readers see that way be- 
cause have relationship with them.” 
said this via his media reporter, 
Howard Kurtz, now The Washington 
Post/ Newsweek/NBC News/MSNBC Ca- 
ble/CNBC/MSNBC.com. 
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“Breaks new intellectual ground” 


The Sound Bite Society 


Television and the American Mind 
Jeffrey Scheuer 


and invigorating....delicious writing style” 
—The Chicago Tribune 
“Part polemic...part rainbow dazzling insights, 


student the media can afford not read this” 
—VICTOR NAVASKY, The Nation 


“Stimulating and enjoyable....new insights....may 
provoke [a] useful self-examination liberals” 
—JAMES The Washington Monthly 


“Scheuer emerges as...a first-rank scholar [and] 
—DANIEL SCHORR, NPR news analyst 


“Contends that television inherently hospitable right- 
leaning —The New York Times Book Review 


www.thesoundbitesociety.com 


Affair State 
The Investigation, Impeachment, and Trial President Clinton 
RICHARD POSNER 


t, despite its lurid and shamef oOnicinc the 


What the People Know 
Freedom and the Press 


elle A 
RICHARD REEVES 


th c th le one. ntry | 
What the People the perils droning pedant 


fast-moving and full 


much his energy focusing 


journalism that has not permeated the consciousness 


SCIOUSIESS 


racy theory ahoi t the 
ut the 


acy y aD 
media except the most 
—Mark BOSTON GLOBE 
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SOUND 
BITE 
SOCIETY 
“in 
[Clinton-Lewinsky] episode raised questions law and morality that 
nrofoi indiv imnortant to the direction of the coiintry and to our 
are profoundly important tO The OF Tie COUNUY lO OU 
ta y sense of the American political order. His analysis transforms the 
impeachment into event abiding significance 
—George Priest, WALL STREET JOURNAL 
$24.95 cloth 
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Gospel Urbanity 


PIERS BRENDON 


ged seventy-five and still recover- 
ing from tempestuous relation- 

ship with much younger editor, 
The New Yorker today looks rather 
exhausted; but dandified youth and 
dignified prime was probably the best 
magazine the world. won plaudits 
from the start, notably for its brilliant art- 
work, which eclipsed the text that 
1925 The New Yorker was hailed “the 
best magazine the world for person 
who can not read.” This annoyed the first 
editor, Harold Ross, who was addicted 
words. But within few years critics 
acknowledged that his so-called “comic 
lishing some 
the greatest Am- 
erican writing. 
Its quality well 
displayed the 
superb collections 
short stories 
(Wonderful 
Town) and 
profiles 


THE 


(Life Stories) compiled the current edi- 
tor, David Remnick, two clutch 
books celebrating The New sev- 
enty-fifth birthday. Remnick’s volumes 
also convey the magazine’s tone witty, 
sophisticated, civilized, and authoritative. 
For much the twentieth century The 
New Yorker was mere organ the 
fourth estate; was the glossy gospel 
urbanity, the New York Testament. 
Appropriately, therefore, Ben Yagoda’s 
splendid anniversary history The New 
Yorker, About Town (the main focus this 
review), not only scrutinizes the maga- 
zine’s contents but also assesses its cultur- 
impact. does with the kind 
verve, insight, and elegance that would 
have had Ross dancing jig delight. 
is, furthermore, the most comprehensive 
and authoritative history The New 


based the magazine’s rich archive, 


which was deposited the New York 
Public Library 1994. That consists 
2,500 boxes manuscripts, mem- 
though the files the elusive second 
editor, William Shawn, are conspicu- 
-ous their absence. Taken to- 
gether, Yagoda shows, these docu- 
ments tell the story how little 
magazine became paragon 
English prose, critical acu- 

men, and political judg- 


not star-struck 
The New Yorker that 

fails recognize its 
shortcomings. was, 
says, intellectually 
snobbish 
fought shy raw emo- 
tion, preferring 
sentimentality and 

“urbanality” (James 
Thurber’s term). And 
often provided home for 
“writing that was precious, 


However, Yagoda 


smug, tiresomely literal, too long, just 
plain dull.” Nor Yagoda under any illu- 
sions about Ross himself, journalistic 
roughneck who never had the slightest 
“appreciation music, fine art, litera- 
ture.” How then did The New Yorker form 
the taste, inform the mind, and transform 
the wit upper-middle-class America? 
Part the answer that began 
the right time. was humorous maga- 
zine during the golden age American 
comic writing. was glittering shop 
window during consumer boom. 
was guide fast-changing metropoli- 


ABOUT TOWN: 
THE NEW YORKER AND 
THE WORLD MADE 
BEN YAGODA 


SCRIBNER. 480 PP. $30 


tan mores that gave smart new New 
Yorkers sense identity and supe- 
riority. The New Yorker itself benefited 
from low postage rates and new printing 
technology and from lack broadcast- 
ing competition. But none this would 
have mattered Ross had not transcend- 
his limitations and invested his “cos- 
mic rage” trying perfect the maga- 
zine. staff writer E.B. White said: 
who lacked muscle tone but who God 
damn well decided was going hold 
the world anyway.” 

Ross first mesmerized, then galva- 
nized contributors. S.J. Perelman record- 
that his first meeting with the editor 
was satisfactory except that Ross “kept 
tugging rubber nipple and murmur- 
ing ‘Gloo, gloo, which ascribed either 
teething heat rash.” Ross nagged his 
cartoonists mercilessly: frequent in- 
struction simply read, “Make funnier.” 
From his reporters demanded facts, 
facts, facts about skyscraper mail 
chutes, the fake-fur racket, “kosher Coca 
Cola.” employed the kind fact- 
checker said have mind like steel 
mousetrap and heart like twelve- 
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minute egg.” lavished endless care 
his fiction writers, fussing particularly 
about commas and semicolons. Yet, 
indicated one the bizarre missives 
quoted Thomas Kunkel’s entertaining 
edition Letters from the Editor, Ross 
considered such limp-wristed occupa- 
tion unworthy person his virility 
“All editors ought fairies.” 

Such remarks make hard take 
Ross seriously. And they add substance 
the charges enumerated Mary 
Corey’s painstaking study The New 
mid-century, The World 
through Monocle, the effect that the 
magazine was mired the sexual, social, 
and racial prejudices the day. 
course, this not entirely surprising. 
Nor entirely true, Corey herself 


has admit. For example, Peter Arno 


amusingly reversed the stereotype 
female male sex object 1947 car- 
toon featuring rich old woman gazing 
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Edited David Remnick 
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480 pages, $26.95 
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Edited David Remnick 
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Modern Library 

446 pages, $26.95 
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Harvard University Press 
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Simon Schuster 
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Alfred Knopf, 240 pages, $23 
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Carroll Graf, 320 pages, $25 
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lustfully two handsome baseball play- 
ers Yankee Stadium while their man- 
ager says her: “Sometimes sell 
them, lady, but only other teams.” 
However, The New Yorker under Ross 
certainly failed examine the social cost 
privilege; for privileg was, Corey 
says, still water hich the magazine 
Depression. Its political interests did not 
extend much further than the re-position- 
ing the information booth Grand 
Central Station and the color the lights 
the Empire State Building (Al Smith 
obligingly had them changed white). 
Peering through the monocle its fop- 
pish alter ego, Eustace Tilley, The New 
Yorker viewed the world, one critic rightly 
said, “as vast cocktail party.” 
evertheless, Ross possessed the 
essential quality great editor 
that nothing should interfere with the 
pursuit literary excellence and that 
journalists were not “entitled 
friends.” fought strenuously keep 
his “writers aloof from the press-agent, 
bally-hoo, special-favor Adver- 
tisers treated potential threat 
the magazine’s integrity. 
opposed accepting ads for “distasteful 
product” called “Zip,” which pulled hair 
from women’s although 
thought its manufacturers were “bene- 
factors women, who are probably 
better without the hair their legs.” 
Businessmen regarded with suspi- 


legs, 


Thus 


cion, though did conduct ceaseless 
quest for so-called “Jesus” manage 
the office; even gave the job 
Thurber, who devised ingenious 
administrative system which involved 
throwing memorandums into 
speakeasy wastepaper basket. During 
the McCarthyite period Ross published 
liberal articles, even when didn’t 
much like their contents, simply 
order assert the freedom the press. 

contrast, William Shawn, who suc- 
ceeded the editorship after Ross’s 
death 1951, was pussy-footer. 
censored supposedly unpatriotic reports 
and failed help one long-standing 
contributor, Kay Boyle, when she 
became the victim political witch- 
hunt. fact Shawn was altogether 
equivocal character: changed his 
name from Chon, which sounded 
Chinese, Shawn, which sounded Irish, 
although was Jewish. lived 
web intrigue and ran The New Yorker, 


was said, like “one-man cabal.” Shy, 
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ASNE WINNERS 


Winners of this year's 


4 
Ts American Society of 
guished Writing Awards 
made clear that their 
every story. One writer 
style evident throughout 
Best Newspaper Writing 
1999. 


This inspiring 380-page book showcases winning 
entries in six categories and includes interviews 
with the authors about their writing techniques; 
the work of 13 finalists who share the lessons they 
learned; study questions; and an essay on how to 
write extraordinary stories about ordinary people 
by Washington Post foreign correspondent 
Stephen Buckley. 


Send check for $12.95 S&H (U.S. orders). Fla. 
residents add 7% state sales tax. Purchase orders 
accepted. Expedited shipping, foreign, and credit 
card orders by phone, fax, or online. 
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FACULTY SEARCH 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


Applications and nominations are invited for the 
following senior position for the 2000-2001 acade- 
mic year: 


The John and James Knight Professor 
Business and Economics Journalism 


The John and James Knight Professorship 
open to dis ed business and economics jour- 
t of this endowed chair will 
each graduat rses in the School of Journalism 
a work in building links with ‘Columbi ia’s 
Graduate Scho ess and the Kn - 
Bagehot F n in Econom 
Business Jo sm. Th e — Professor is 
expected to i 
nence of the S 
economy and t 
the work of st 


munity, supervise 

5 in this area, to 
explore the impact of busin id economic prac- 
tices the society and political system, and 
continue as an active journalist by publishing sig- 
nificant work in this area. 


The Graduate 
encourages 
women. 


School of Joufnalism strongly 
applications from minorities and 


The Appointments Committee welcomes recom- 
mendations behalf qualified candidates any 
time. The committee will begin screening applica- 
tions on February 15, 2000. For full consideration, 
please send a letter (indicate your e-mail address, if 
you have one), vita and three references 
February 15, 2000 to: 


Committee Faculty Appointments 
Graduate School Journalism 
Columbia University 

2950 Broadway, 3801 
New York, 10027 


Columbia University is an affirmative action/equal opportunity institution 


CLASSIFIED 


THE MONEY," Deep Throat 
told Woodward and Bernstein. "It’s the 
Economy, Stupid!" James Carville advised. 
Take their advice—and study business journal- 
ism NYC. Master the fundamentals. 
Develop beat. Study full-time part-time 
with expert journalists Baruch College 
CUNY. Fellowships available. Admission 
spring fall. For information, contact the 
Master’s Program Business Journalism. 212- 
802-6640 Joshua_Mills@baruch.cuny.edu. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
THE ANNENBERG SCHOOL COM- 
MUNICATION the University Southern 
California (USC) invites applications for 
six tenure-track positions. The School, which 
aspires become the nation’s best training 
journalists and public relations 
practitioners, seeks faculty who can contribute 
one more the following areas: digital 
photography and graphics; new media (elec- 
tronic publishing, computer-assisted reporting, 
online information sourcing); broadcast jour- 
nalism, radio well news, news maga- 
zine and documentary; print journalism, includ- 
ing magazine writing and specialized reporting; 
issues diversity, including race and ethnicity, 
news employment and coverage; media 
ethics and criticism; public relations. The 
school offers Bachelor’s degrees print jour- 
nalism, broadcast journalism and public rela- 
tions, and Master’s degrees broadcast, inter- 
national, and print journalism, and strategic 
public relations. About 550 students are 
enrolled. The faculty consists full-time 
members and part-time professionals from 
major California media. includes research 
scholars and writers and broadcasters. The 
School known for its emphasis profes- 
sional experience, but also seeks candidates 
with outstanding records academic scholar- 
ship. The School benefits from state-of-the-art 
facilities for broadcast and online journalism, 
encourages students intern abroad, and par- 
ticipates interdisciplinary activity with 
International Relations, the Marshall School 
Business, the School Communication and 
other units across the campus. The School 
Journalism, along with the Schools 
Engineering and Cinema-Television, also 
active the Annenberg Center for Com- 
munication. USC AA/EO employer. The 
School seeks faculty diverse the city 
Los Angeles. Faculty rank and salary will depend 
the successful candidates’ backgrounds. 
Applications will reviewed starting immedi- 
ately for the 2000-2001 academic year. 
Candidates are asked send cover 
phone calls please—describing their background, 
interests and areas expertise, curriculum 
vitae, small sample publications other cre- 
ative work, and the names three references to: 
Loren Ghiglione, Director, School Journalism, 
Annenberg School for Communication, 
University Southern California, 3502 Watt 
Way, Suite 322, Los Angeles, 90089 0281. 


emotional, and phobic, Shawn hired 
staff secret; or, rather, inducted 
them into esoteric cult. kept them 
separate cells, less like monks than 
like terrorists. paid them erratically 
and did not always make clear when 
they were fired, let alone when piece 
they had written was rejected. Renata 
Adler records Gone, odd, score-set- 
tling account her time The New 
Yorker, Shawn would say that “they” 
objected it, which was veil for “‘we, 
which was really 

Yet for all his eccentricities Shawn 
proved (after cautious start) 
heaven-born editor. was far better 
educated than Ross. His taste was more 
refined and his sense humor subtler. 
had rare ability radically im- 
prove prose without substituting his 
own style for the author’s. And his pas- 
sion for facts, details, and punctuation 
was less urgent than Ross’s 
once kept writer until 2.30 A.M. 
dispute over hyphen. abhorred 
vulgarity. Staff invented mnemonic 
remind them words Shawn 
banned (not bad list): “Intrigued 
the massive smarts the balding, 
feisty, prestigious, workaholic tycoon, 
Tom Wolfe promptly spat the qual- 
ity photo above the urinal and tried 
locate his gadget.” 

Shawn encouraged writers such 
Rachel Carson, John Updike, J.D. 
Salinger, Truman Capote, Hannah 
Arendt, and Donald Barthelme. the 
1970s The New Yorker was good 
had ever been. not only espoused the 
highest literary standards but also 
developed keen radical edge, pricking 
the conscience America over matters 
such ecological blight, civil rights 
abuses, and the Vietnam war. Emulating 
Ross, Shawn preserved the magazine’s 
moral authority printing what 
believed in, irrespective critics, 
advertisers, and even readers. Shawn 
wrote fastidious (if also somewhat 
disingenuous) credo when New- 
house bought The New Yorker, for $170 
million, 1985: “We have never pub- 
lished anything order sell maga- 
zines, cause sensation, contro- 

This was hardly the kind language 
appeal the Condé Nast chief. 
Moreover, Shawn’s foibles were becom- 
ing incapacitating, The New 
readers were growing old, and the cul- 
tural landscape was disintegrating. 
John Seabrook shows his sharp, fizzy 


analysis the commercialization 
American culture, Nobrow, the maga- 
zine was now less likely praised 
for its literary virtues than condemned 
for purveying the “elitist taste few 
privileged white males.” 1987 
Newhouse replaced Shawn with the 
book publisher Robert Gottlieb. 
improved matters and raised circula- 
tion, but the advertisers were not 
impressed and profits turned into loss- 
es. These were not decreased 
Gottlieb’s attempt bridge the gap 
between highbrow and lowbrow with 
camp articles about, say, collectors 
Scottie-dog memorabilia. 

ewhouse 
Brown, the British editor 

Vanity Fair, stand the Ross- 
Shawn formula its head. She aimed 
“market” the magazine, treating The 
New Yorker’s readers consumers. She 
was impatient with its prissy, old-fash- 
ioned notions good taste, preferring 
“hotter” items. According Some 
Times America, Alexander Chan- 
cellor’s lazy but engaging account his 
hapless year editing “The Talk the 
Town,” Brown wanted “scoops, gossip, 
whatever would get people talking.” She 
favored provocative pieces “fashion, 
money, power, sex, and celebrity,” here 
printing story about satanism, there 
photograph model apparently cop- 
ulating with skeleton. quote 
Seabrook’s characteristic antithesis, she 
banished cant from the magazine’s 
pages “and printed cunt them for the 
first time.” 

many ways, must said, Brown 
revitalized The New Yorker. But she did 
the journalistic equivalent 
injecting with monkey gland. Since 
her surprise resignation 1998 David 
Remnick has apparently been nursing 
the magazine back gravitas. Whether 
can restore its former glory and re- 
establish major cultural arbiter 
increasingly fragmented market- 
place only time will tell. But not 
good sign that this sometime icon 
journalistic independence now 
housed Condé Nast’s soulless sky- 
scraper Times Square, where the staff 
occupy identical cubicles and there are 
few bookshelves because books cause 
such clutter. 


Piers Brendon Cambridge (England) 
historian who has written much for and 
about the press. His book the 1930s, 
The Dark Valley, will published later 
this year. 
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ames Callender (1758-1803) was 


the leading editorial purveyor sex- 


ual scandals the early days the 
American republic. was Callender 


who, 1797, brought about the expo- 


sure Alexander Hamilton’s affair with 
Mrs. Maria Reynolds, and Callender 
again who, five years later, trumpeted the 
story Thomas Jefferson’s presumed 
affair with his slave Sally Hemings. 
thus tarnishing the reputations two 
the principal architects American 
government, Callender assured himself 
poor historical reputation. William 
Safire, this, his third novel, has set 
himself the interesting challenge 
making reviled historical figure sym- 
pathetic. 

Callender’s career political 
writer began his native Scotland, but 
early 1793 was indicted for sedi- 
tion, and eventually fled America. 
The United States this time was expe- 
riencing its first great party struggles, 
fanned domestic reaction the 
international struggle between Great 


Britain and revolutionary France. 
Jefferson’s Republicans, being 


Francophiles, welcomed Callender 
enemy Britain. 

Hamilton’s Federalist party 
denounced the excesses the French 
Revolution and placed high value 


maintaining good trade relations with 


Britain. Hamilton’s affair with Mrs. 
Reynolds had been the subject 
inquiry the fall 1792, when mem- 
bers the House and Senate investi- 
gated allegations that Hamilton had 
engaged corrupt financial dealings 
with Mr. Reynolds. Hamilton told his 
interrogators that fact had been 
having affair with Mrs. Reynolds, 
and that her husband had then black- 
mailed him, threatening expose the 
adulterous relationship. Hamilton’s 
questioners decided let the matter 
end there, and might have, had not 
the job copying Hamilton’s papers 
the subject gone John Beckley, 
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staunch Jefferson partisan. Beckley kept 
copy, which showed Callender 
Callender then made public, adding his 
own theory that the affair was merely 
cover-up for shady financial dealings. 
Callender’s scoop and other press 
attacks 
prompted Federalists Congress 
pass the repressive Sedition Law, and 


SCANDALMONGER 
NOVEL 
WILLIAM SAFIRE 


Callender fled Philadelphia for Virginia, 
where with financial support (and the 
expectation political protection) from 
Thomas Jefferson continued pub- 
lish criticism Federalist leaders, 
including President John Adams. This 
led his prosecution under the Sedition 
Law. was convicted, fined $200, and 
sent prison for nine months. 
Callender was granted presidential 
pardon Jefferson, but, upset over var- 
ious slights felt had suffered, 
published allegations that Jefferson had 
fathered several children with Sally 
Hemings. 

Those allegations were long treated 
historians vicious gossip and the 
worst sort partisan journalism. 
Jefferson’s reverent biographer Dumas 
Malone carefully examined the case, and 
although was his research that place 
Jefferson Monticello the time 
conception each Sally’s children, 
argued powerfully against Jefferson’s 
paternity. Even very recent works, like 
Joseph American Sphinx: The 
Character Thomas Jefferson, published 
1997, dismissed the charge. Since 
then, however, DNA evidence has made 
Callender’s accusation seem much more 
likely true, and Safire takes off 
from this construct story 
Callender’s life and motivation that pre- 
sents him champion probity 
government, puncturer the preten- 
sions the high and mighty. Safire’s 
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Callender embraces Jefferson’s radical 
vision, but being confronted the 
snobbery and hypocrisy Virginia’s 
slaveholding egalitarians, chooses 
blast Jefferson just did Hamilton. 
working hard and building 
reputation scandalmonger, Cal- 
lender becomes man whom those 
with juicy secrets turn, earlier incar- 
nation Drew Pearson, Bob Wood- 
ward, Matt Drudge. The 
hired gun revealed champion 
press freedom. pleasant thought, per- 
haps, but the newspapers Callender’s 
time were party organs, dedicated 
advancing faction’s program; “objec- 
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tive” journalism was not yet ideal, 
much less practice. 
his James Callender one whom 
most historians would not recog- 
nize, and that the novelist’s pre- 
rogative. But Safire trying have 
both ways, advertising the work 
novel while providing footnotes and 
bibliography support his interpreta- 
tions. The spirit the work, however, 
polemical, not interpretive analyti- 
cal, and the reader should not construe 
its scholarly trimmings evidence 
its validity history. And the novel- 
ist wishes invent love affair between 
Mrs. Reynolds and Aaron Burr, need 


not try excavate historical justifica- 
tion for it. 

the end, the real problem that the 
book simply fails novel. Because 
Safire, unfortunately, wants instruct 
well entertain, the reader must 
endure such passages this: “After din- 
ner with his wife and children, Hamilton 
announced had appointment 
the George, nearby tavern, and put 
$30 bank bill his pocket. envi- 
sioned the day when banknotes would 
issued throughout the nation the 
United States Bank, backed the full 
faith and credit the Federal govern- 
ment, and not issued pell-mell local 
banks that were all too often the 
brink insolvency.” 

probably good rule thumb for 
novelist that when finds himself 
using the phrase “full faith and credit 
the Federal government,” something has 
gone terribly wrong. Creaky foreshadow- 
ings historical episodes litter the pages: 
“Madison knew Meriwether Lewis 
the former officer that Jefferson had 
mind for mapmaking study, perhaps 
leading Western exploration.” (And 
how can Safire the language pundit allow 
the mistaken “that” for When 
Mrs. Reynolds muses the sexual 
adroitness certain Founding Fathers 


“nobody matched Burr, not even 
Hamilton” the reader retreats 
amused embarrassment. 

Journalism needs heroes, God 


knows, and Callender, serving nine 
months jail victim the 
Sedition Law, earned place the First 
Amendment pantheon. But historians 
have arrived view Callender 
“alcoholic and paranoid,” according 
Monroe’s biographer Harry Ammon; 
“wildly irresponsible 
smut-seeking,” the words Joseph 
Ellis through careful and balanced 
examination the evidence, and with 
due attention the testimony 
Callender’s contemporaries. histori- 
cal interpretation, Safire’s book too 
insubstantial win many converts. 
fiction, too wooden satisfy many 
readers. Safire’s gift for political 
analysis and wit, and his abilities there 
are widely recognized. serves the 
republic better carrying the tradi- 
tion James Callender 
attempting reimagine 


Evan Cornog, associate dean Columbia’s 
Graduate School Journalism, the author 
The Birth Empire: DeWitt Clinton 
and the American Experience, 1769-1828. 
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THE TAMING THE PRESS: COHEN 
COWLES MEDIA COMPANY 

Elliot Rothenberg 

Praeger 

283 pp. $39.95 


1982, Dan Cohen, employee 
Minneapolis advertising agency that was 
working for Republican gubernatorial 

candidate, was directed leak court docu- 
ments 
shoplifting conviction twelve years before. 


candidate’s 


did so, after being promised solemnly 
that his identity would protected. was 
not; editors the Minneapolis Star 
Tribune and the St. Paul Pioneer Press dis- 
closed his name and The Star Tribune 
attacked him purveyor dirty tricks. 
was fired from his job and The Star 
Tribune continued hound him when 
found new position. Believing had suf- 
fered real damages, Cohen sued hence 
this book. Elliott Rothenberg, Twin Cities 
lawyer, entered the case 1986 (he had 
written article about for and 
obtained the permission editor 
before agreed represent Cohen). Here 
tells how struggled for five years, all 
but single-handed, against the legal array 
two major conglomerates Cowles Media 
and Knight Ridder not mention his 
former wife, who was the opposition 
table. retells informative detail the 
progress the case from trial the United 
States Supreme Court. last, 1991, the 
Court ruled that the First Amendment 
right publish truthful information 
(Cohen’s name) did not excuse the news- 
papers from abiding obligations the 
kind applicable the rest society (their 
agreement protect Cohen’s identity). 
Even those who may not sympathize with 
Rothenberg’s mildly conservative politics 
will enjoy seeing the pomposity, hypocrisy, 
and occasional downright viciousness 
the Twin Cities press exposed. 


OUR TIME: MEMOIR REVOLUTION 
Susan Brownmiller 

The Dial Press 

360 pp. $24.95 


his sprawling account concentrat- 


the decade from 1967 1977 


when the movement 
sprang into existence and remarkably 
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transformed popular and legal thinking 
about equal opportunity, workplace 
rights, sexual diversity and equality, and 
violence against women. Susan Brown- 
miller’s treatise rape, Against Our Will 
(1975), was one the transformative 
landmarks the era. Although the book 
framed straightforward movement 
history (with few paybacks along the 
way), also slice media history. 
remarkable number pioneers, including 
Brownmiller herself, had worked for 
mainstream media. Pathbreaking pseudo- 
events, such the Miss America Pageant 
demonstration 1968, were aimed 
coverage the media, especially New 
York media. Media, such Ladies’ Home 
Journal and Newsweek, were early targets 
protests. And, sad say, success any 
individual appearing the general media 
could counted lead backbiting. 
The most prominent target jealousy 
was Gloria Steinem, whom the press 
named First Feminist, and Brownmiller 
takes gentle bite two herself. 


DR. SEUSS GOES WAR: 

THE WORLD WAR EDITORIAL CARTOONS 
THEODOR SEUSS GEISEL 

Richard Minear 

The New Press 


272 pp. $25 
about two years after Horton 
Hatches the Egg before 
Scrambled Eggs Super Dr. Seuss 


was the premier editorial cartoonist for 
PM, the liberal New York daily. Richard 
Minear, history professor the 
University Massachusetts, has here 
assembled about two hundred his car- 
toons, dated from 1941 early 1943, 
from originals the Dr. Seuss Collection 
the University California San 
Diego. Minear provides commentary that 
supplies dates and context, but today’s 
reader will want know once: they 
look like Dr. Seuss? Indubitably they do. 
Even when handling the gravest matters, 
the light touch there, human and, 
just often, animal form. Nothing epic 
solemn for Dr. Seuss just the absur- 
dity enemies and the foibles allies. 
Yet political commentary the drawings 
are disappointing, lacking subtlety 
distinctive point view. was the case 
with his newspaper, Dr. Seuss slavishly 
followed war policies, from 


\ 


May 1941 


condemnation strikes acceptance 
the internment persons 
Japanese descent. depresses today’s 
reader see gentle Dr. Seuss caught 
grip the psychology total war. 
SLIGHTLY OUT FOCUS 
Robert Capa 
The Modern Library 
236 pp. $24.95 
she man who was born Endre 
Friedmann Budapest 1913 
became 1936 Robert Capa, 
trade name apparently created from 
Robert Taylor and Frank Capra, aimed 
boosting his photo sales. 
remained Robert Capa through the rest 
his short life five wars before 
was killed Indochina the age 
forty-one. This book his unassuming 
and engrossing memoir World War 
originally published 1947. 
Richard Whelan’s informative intro- 
duction notes, the book had novelistic 
touches, perhaps facilitate its sale 
film. (It did not happen.) Capa him- 
self offered disclaimer: “All events 
and persons this book are accidental 
and have something with the 
truth.” Yet the book more honest 
than Capa suggested. describes the 
compulsion that drove Capa back 
the battlefields again and again and 
enabled him produce some the 
most memorable images 
far more compelling than any simula- 
tion Saving Private Ryan. few 
these are reproduced here. Woven 
through the book the tale the 
woman whom loved and lost, 
because loved war more. 


James Boylan founding editor and 


professor emeritus journalism and history 
the University Massachusetts-Amherst. 
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Sex, drug books 
for schools 


ngfield, Mass.) 11/5/99 


Gun dealer wants 


(Erie, Pa.) Sunday Standard-Times (New Bedford, Mass.) 8/22/9' 


Tuna meet Police Hazardous waste site 
aims for charged theft grand 

protection wedding gifts 


China Dissident Seized Over Internet 
Graves Beverly Hills considers “zero tolerance” 
for for minorities and first-time offenders 


who drink and drive 
evolution The Eccentric (Birmingham, Mich.) 9/23/99 
reversal 


The Wichita Eagle 9/24/99 


also said older woman suffered years prison 
broken hip when dog pounced for man who killed, 


her and read long letter from someone 


supporting the dog ban. then blinded witness 


The Tybee News (Tybee Ga.) 11/99 Seattle 


The Independent (Livermore, Calif.) 10/27/99 
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HEARST: WHERE JOURNALISM DISTINCTION EVERYDAY STORY 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS-NEWS DRILLS DEEP BRING 
PROBLEM ABANDONED OIL WELLS SURFACE. 


DISTINCTION tamount biting the hand that feeds you. For over century, the state’s economy has 
depended oil. Now, the depletion oil fields and the downturn production has 
left thousands abandoned wells Texas. these wells remain unplugged, they can 
HEARST pollute groundwater, which endangers lives well the ranching industry. 


NEWSPAPERS 
Early 1999, San Antonio Express-News research showed that the same state reg- 
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ulators who were slow acknowledge underground pollution were financing their 
ical careers with oil industry contributions. result, state government has been forced 
respond citizen demands replenish the nearly empty Texas Oil Cleanup Fund. 

Uncovering problems rarely wins any popularity contests for newspaper, but can 
lead solutions. That’s one more way Hearst Newspapers enrich readers’ lives every day. 


See the San Antonio Express-News online www.expressnews.com 
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